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War Aims and Peace Aims 


T is easy to understand the Government’s reluctance to 

make an explicit statement of the conditions of peace 
they will seek in Europe after the victory has been won 
—a statement, in the current shorthand phrase, of their 
“war aims.” Great Britain finds herself in an obscure 
and dangerous situation, fighting a lone contest against 
two of Europe’s strongest Powers, threatened by a third 
Great Power in Asia and a third dictator-state in Europe, 
and comforted only by the non-belligerent assistance of 
the United States. This is not a time for antagonising 
possible friends anywhere, for frightening off any potential 
allies or for stiffening the resistance of any enemies who 
may be tiring of the struggle. There is no question of 
Shady bargains; but there can be no bargaining at all if 
all our cards are put on the table at the start. Too precise 
a formulation of war aims might well get in the way of 
the one indispensable condition for their realisation—a 
British victory. 

But this does not dispose of the matter. It is true that 
many of the arguments that are put forward for an imme- 
diate statement of war aims are patently false. The British 
people do not need to be told what they are fighting for, 
and there is more practical and definite scope at home than 
abroad for their legitimate hopes of a better world; 
“democratic reconstruction” is a better generator of 
enthusiasm than “ world order.” But there are more sub- 
stantial arguments. We cannot afford, during the war, to 
be put on the spiritual defensive, to let the Nazis have a 
monopoly in New Orders or to let others be convinced 
that our only thought is to restore an unsatisfactory status 
quo. And after the Armistice we must not stumble into 
peace as unprepared as we stumbled into war. We must be 
ready with some means of preserving the peace if we do 
not want to have a war every generation. 

There is thus much to be said on either side. One upshot 
would seem to be that we must keep our war aims and our 
peace aims distinct: we must win by blood and tears be- 


fore we can rebuild anything. Another conclusion that is 
imposed by a perusal of all the manifold proposals for 
peace aims is that we need to think much more and talk 
rather less about the problems of the peace. There have 
been far too many facile assumptions about the 
“machinery ” by which Europe is to be “ organised ” and 
far too few attempts to forecast the way in which nations 
and statesmen will in fact operate that machinery. We can 
hope that the standard of international conduct will be 
higher after the war than it was during the long armis- 
tice; but we shall be wise to assume that any structure 
we build will survive only if it is strong enough to contain 
the naked forces of power politics. It is of no use to build 
a “stronger” League of Nations or even to erect a 
Federal Union unless we have first made up our minds 
what policy Great Britain is to pursue within that 
machinerys And if we choose the right policy, the details 
of the machinery matter relatively little. The 1919 League 
of Nations would have kept the peace if the Great Powers 
had used it as a vehicle for a policy capable of preserving 
peace. A Federal Union may need an Abraham Lincoln 
and a Civil War to preserve it if its members are deter- 
mined to quarrel. 

Before we can state our peace aims, there is one question 
on which we as a nation must make up our minds. What 
is to be our attitude to Germany? The problem is a very 
difficult one, for Germany’s military and economic strength 
dominates the Continent, and will continue to dominate 
it, to an extent far greater than ever France’s did at the 
height of Napoleon’s power. Moreover, Germany seems 
to have an appetite for aggression. “The real obstacles 
to peace,” Sir Edward Grey wrote in the middle of the last 
war, “ seem to me to be the desire of the German people 
not to be masters in their own house and not to know 
anything except what their Government tells them.” 

There are only two solutions of the German problem— 
Reconciliation and Repression. The first would involve 
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treating the German people as generously as possible, 
taking care to ensure them a position of equality, further- 
ing rather than obstructing their desire for a place in the 
sun, meeting their need for economic expansion—doing 
all this in the hope that they will not, after a second defeat, 
take a third time to war as the only way of breaking the 
chains that they fancy are throttling them. The policy of 
Repression would involve doing everything possible to 
make Germany impotent, to prohibit all military and 
economic preparation for war and to build round her an 
iron ring of our confederates. Neither policy, of course, 
can be carried a outrance. It would not be safe to enter 
upon Reconciliation without some temporary guarantees, 
nor can Repression be carried to the length of sterilising 
the German population. But we shall have to choose one 
or the other. 

Both policies, unfortunately, involve appalling risks. 
Those of Reconciliation are all too obvious. But those of 
Repression are certainly no less, for this policy, to be suc- 
cessful, involves assuming that the British democracy will 
stand perpetually on armed guard, that we shall never 
again have our fits of “ appeasement,” that we shall stand 
by every letter of an infinitely severer Versailles, that the 
iron ring of confederates (all of them small, weak and 
fearful States) will not be shaken by threats, jealousies, 
cajolery or propaganda, that no future Hitler will be 
found clever enough to seize his opportunity for ordering 
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re-armament or re-occupying the Rhineland. Unless we 
succeed in all these near-impossibilities, we shall merely 
be faced, after another twenty years, with another revenge. 
crazed generation of armed Germans. Anyone who reflects 
on the German character can be forgiven for concluding 
that Repression is a much more appropriate treatment than 
Reconciliation. But the peace treaty, if it is to succeed, 
must also be moulded to fit the character of a democratic 
Britain. Which method are we the more likely to be suc- 
cessful, not in imposing at the peace conference, but in 
administering twenty years after the Armistice? And for 
which are we the more likely to get that aid and collabora- 
tion from across the oceans without which our power to 
impose anything is very limited? 

These questions are terribly difficult. But we shall have 
to answer them, for if there is one lesson that emerges 
with indisputable clarity from the history of the ’twenties 
and ’thirties it is that a Versailles mixture of Reconciliation 
and Repression is bound to fail. The elements of Repres- 
sion will brew the desire for revenge, for which the 
elements of Reconciliation will provide the opportunity, 
Either alternative carries dreadful risks; a compromise 
between the two carries the certainty of renewed war. 

So the question must be answered, and it cannot be 
answered without much deeper and more prayerful thought 
than has yet been given to it. Without an answer, any state- 
ment of war aims is likely to be mere beating of the air. 


The < Voluntary ”’ Principle 


R BEVIN’S remark, in last week’s Parliamentary 
debate on manpower policy, that he chose to be a 
leader rather than a dictator, has naturally attracted a 
great deal of notice. It is an almost perfect example of the 
politician’s technique of diverting discussion from real 
issues to emotional prejudices. “If you apply com- 
pulsion,” he said, “you do not get good results. I am 
certain that this idea of ordering people to do work for 
which they have never been trained would not be success- 
ful. One of the big contributions to the French disaster was 
the industrial decrees, instituted at the outbreak of war. 
which failed to get enthusiasm in the workshops behind 
the productive effort.” Mr Bevin did not pause to remark 
that he was demolishing a case that no one has advocated. 
He did not wait to explain how he was going to solve 
the problem of manpower by non-compulsory methods. He 
drew a picture of overseers standing over the workers and 
threatening them with punishment if they did not obey: 
he labelled it the compulsory method and left it at that. 

When Ministers confuse issues in this way, it is more 
than ever essential for the public to make them clear. Let 
it therefore be agreed that a free man is a better worker 
than a slave, that the volunteer is better than the conscript, 
that the methods of Simon Legree are inefficient in modern 
industry. Let it be agreed that no one can be ordered to 
work with enthusiasm—just as no one can be ordered to 
fight with enthusiasm. Let us grant Mr Bevin all his grand 
generalities; let us give him his reading of British psycho- 
logy; let us admit that he understands the working man. 
And when we have done all that, let us ask him if he would 
kindly address his mind to the problem of manpower. 

The elements of that problem are not obscure. Mr Bevin 
has spoken of a million more workers needed for the 
munition industries within twelve months. He has also said 
that “ between now and next June there will be another 
enormous call-up for the Services”; no figure, naturally, 
was mentioned, but from what is known of the scale of 
preparations for the Navy, the Army and the Air Force 
and from the various inspired hints that appear from time 
to time in the Press about further registrations, the number 
can hardly be less than a million, and is probably more. 
If the Government’s programme is to be carried out, then 
at least two million persons must be found for the armed 
forces and the munition industries in a twelvemonth or 
less, and more than half of them must necessarily be men. 





The finding of these numbers is an imperative necessity, if 
We are ever to catch up with the armed might of the Nazis 
and win the war. Armies cannot fight nor industries pro- 
duce without men. Everything rests on manpower, and it 
is On manpower, on the numbers we can put to war work 
and on their superior productivity, that our highest hopes 
of victory rest. 

What, then, are we doing to produce these two million 
workers and soldiers before the end of 1941? The Services 
take their men according to a carefully designed plan; Mr 
Bevin is a dictator as Minister of National Service, though 
he offers only “leadership” for the industrial million. 
There are, of course, a number of incentives to men and 
women to move into the industries that need them. High 
taxation—specifically the Purchase Tax—and the propa- 
ganda of the National Savings Campaign diminish the 
demand for the products of many industries. But the 
pressure is not being increased, and there is no evidence 
that it is resulting in more than a trickle of recruits for 
the munition industries. The direct soliciting of labour by 
the offer of excessive wages has—quite properly—been 
discouraged by the Government, if not completely stopped. 
But there is only one Government policy directly and 
specifically adopted with the object of providing man- 
power—the Board of Trade’s Limitation of Supplies 
Orders, which set maximum quotas for the sale of a wide 
list of consumption goods. This limitation was intensified 
at the beginning of the present month, and Mr Greenwood 
revealed in the House of Commons last week that “ these 
new restrictions will make a contribution to munitions of 
to the Armed Forces, if that were desirable or necessary 
(sic), of between 75,000 and 100,000 workers before the 
end of next May, in addition to what the previous limita- 
tions do in that direction” (which, it may be added, has 
already been made and is therefore not a contribution to 
the further numbers needed from now on). The new limita- 
tions are very severe; many industries are reduced to a 
25 per cent. quota, and the average quota is no more than 
about one-third of pre-war. But this, the only deliberate 
piece of manpower policy, will solve rather less than one- 
twentieth part of the problem. 

What else has the non-compulsory method to offer? A 
campaign of propaganda for the Government’s training 
schemes is about to be launched. Those who volunteer for 
training are to be paid allowances while they are training; 
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a single man living at home is to be paid 26s. a week, 
a married man with three children will receive 52s., 
“which brings a man to a higher standard rate than is 
heing paid in many cases for the lowest grade of labour.” 
(The speaker, surprisingly, is Mr Bevin.) Now who will be 
attracted by a proposition of this sort? Presumably the 
75,000 to 100,000 people who are to be set free by the 
Limitation of Supplies Order. Presumably also the present 
“ available reserve” of unemployed, whom Mr Bevin puts 
at 200,000. But is there any reason to suppose that any 
substantial number of men or women who are now em- 
ployed will be tempted by offers such as these? Mr Bevin 
claims that the question of training has been “ moved 
away from the basis of unemployment benefit altogether.” 
But this claim is surely excessive. The conditions of train- 
ing are still to be those of “ less eligibility” than any but 
the very worst-paid occupations. Training is only just 
emerging from the state of being regarded as a species of 
redemption for the hopelessly unemployed. 

It is, of course, all to the good that facilities for training 
are being multiplied. But the training schemes will find 
the manpower for industry only if the Minister of Labour 
finds the men and women for the training schemes. Apart 
from the two or three hundred thousand who are or will 
be unemployed—ex hypothest not the most promising 
material—nothing is being done to supply men and women 
to be trained. Manpower, in the official view, is still some- 
thing that grows on trees or materialises “ voluntarily ” 
out of thin air. Limitation orders and heavier taxation are 
still apologised for because they create “ unemployment ” 
and workers still cling to their peacetime occupations 
wherever they can. By these methods the problem will 
never be solved and the armaments will never be pro- 
duced. But can Mr Bevin or anybody else suggest any 
other “ voluntary ” method? Is it not more likely that, if 
we continue to recruit the armed forces by compulsion and 
the unarmed forces by “ voluntary” methods, the supply 
of labour for the munition industries will be reduced rather 
than increased ? 
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If the manpower problem is to be taken seriously, we 
must have done with this petty tinkering. There is only one 
way by which two or three million men and women can be 
found within twelve or twenty-four months for the armed 
forces and the munition industries—by going through the 
less essential industries of the country and combing out 
of them every man and woman—but particularly every 
man—who can possibly be spared or who can possibly be 
released by any reorganisation or concentration of produc- 
tion. Whether the combing-out is done by telling industrie 
that they must not employ more than, say, 60 per cent. 
of their pre-war male labour and leaving the employers to 
choose who shall be dismissed (which would be accepted as 
a “voluntary” procedure), or whether it is done by 
selecting individuals for retraining (which would be 
“ compulsory ”) is immaterial. What is certain is that it is 
not until something of this sort is done that we can be said 
to have a manpower policy—and until we have a man- 
power policy we have no plan for victory. There must, 
of course, be nothing that savours of the press gang. Enlist- 
ment in the industrial army must be made at least as 
attractive as enlistment in the armed forces, and the 
recruit, when trained and transferred, must be left to work 
as a free man. Mr Bevin denies that there is any analogy 
at all between the Army and industry (his reason is that 
the capacity of employers is far below that of officers). The 
analogy is admittedly not perfect; but it is much closer 
than Mr Bevin would admit, and by far the commonest 
grumble in the Army is that too much inequality is pre- 
served between the conditions and rewards of service in 
the workshop and in the field. And, in any case, the analogy 
is close enough to show that compulsion in recruitment is 
fully compatible with enthusiastic service by the recruit 
when transferred and trained. When Mr Bevin is asked to 
use his compulsory powers to solve the manpower problem, 
he is not asked to stand over anybody with a whip. He is 
not asked to become a dictator or abandon leadership. He 
is merely asked to use the only method that will find the 
number of recruits that are needed. 


The Press and the War 


HEN the war started, the Press was somewhat 
apprehensive. While it is an old saying in Fleet 
Street that war news is a best seller, in this case there did 
seem to be a number of sound reasons for anxiety. Under 
the new Defence Regulations, it appeared possible for the 
Government to suppress news and sterilise views almost to 
the point of complete frustration. Immediate heavy bomb- 
ing was expected, and elaborate alternative plans had to 
be made to produce and distribute the national news- 
papers in chaotic conditions. Strict rationing of paper 
was inevitable. Advertisement revenue upon which 
the financial structure of a cheap Press depends was 
likely to fall. 

Now, fifteen months later, the Press has every reason 
to be thankful. So far from its worst fears having been 
realised, it has fared remarkably well. The voluntary cen- 
sorship has imposed practically no restriction on discus- 
sion and criticim. The speed and efficiency of newspaper 
production in the delayed Blitzkrieg have been notable. 
By ingenious changes in type and layout, the smaller papers 
required by rationing have been made attractive and 
reasonably substantial, despite the loss of “sport” and 
the curtailment of “ fashions”; and, although income from 
advertisements has gone down, it has been found possible, 
by adjustments in charges and the thinning-out of special 
rates, to make the monetary loss much less than the actual 
fall in advertisements. 

Nor would it be entirely out of place for the Press to 
congratulate itself also on the use it has made of this free- 
dom from repression or dislocation. As Mr J. A. Spender 
said in his presidential address to the Institute of Jour- 
nalists at the week-end, “the British Press stands almost 
alone in fighting for the freedom of the Press in Europe ” 


its duty is to give voice to the grievances and questionings 
which trouble the people—in a sensible and responsible 
way; and its right is that the powers assumed by the 
Government for the defence of the realm shall be used 
“wisely and tolerantly.” In both major and minor matters, 
the Press has very often done very well. Last May, most 
newspapers sensed, with most Members of Parliament, that 
the war was being mismanaged and underfought, and that 
Mr Chamberlain’s Government lacked either the backing 
of popular favour or the justification of an efficient pro- 
gramme. The “ party line” in Press comment did not 
crumble easily, it is true, but it was broken, and 
Mr Churchill came into office with the organs of opinion 
on his side—like the mass of the people. The treatment of 
aliens, the construction and supervision of shelters, the care 
of the homeless, the organisation of the Home Guard, the 
conditions of serving men, the watch against profiteers, the 
supply of fuel, the protection of ordinary people against 
extraordinary and needless burdens—in all these and many 
other instances the Press has done its part in bringing 
misdeeds and misgivings to light. The universal support 
given to Mr Churchill has not been allowed to tie the 
hands of honest criticism. 

The record is not, of course, unblemished. Far from it. 
The Press has erred most perhaps in the sphere of high 
policy and statecraft. In the early months of the war, for 
instance, a powerful section of the Press repeatedly 
attacked the Government for precisely the wrong reasons 
—not for doing too little, but for doing too much. Every 
tentative approach to the restrictions and controls of war 
economy, like the strict measures taken for air-raid pre- 
caution by blacking out lights and building up the civil 
defence force which has more recently been our salvation, 
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was carpingly opposed as needless. To a point this attitude 
did reflect a widespread popular feeling. But it is the re- 
sponsibility of a free Press, not only to ensure a hearing for 
complaints, but also to set these grievances in a broader 
perspective than most individual citizens can conjure up for 
themselves; and there has been a marked inability among 
those responsible for newspaper policy to comprehend the 
true character of this total war. It is not merely a failure 
to see anything but trees in the wood. Nor is it simply lack 
of information—for which, in large part, the cautious 
reserve of timorous politicians may be reasonable. It is 
rather what can only be called an absence of knowledge 
and judgment, an inability to examine strategic possibili- 
ties or economic exigencies with open eyes and without a 
veil of prejudice or habit between. Wartime controls and 
air-raid precautions were hostile to the freedom of action 
of the business people who constitute the corner stones of 
the world which some newspapers had come to regard as 
sacrosanct, just as the institution of an efficient wages and 
labour policy would offend the political prepossessions of 
other newspapers. The task of seeing Britain’s wartime 
needs in the round, and of displaying them in the round— 
however distasteful—to the millions of newspaper readers, 
has generally proved too much. To say this is not to pillory 
the Press; but simply to suggest that there has been a lack 
of statesmanship in Fleet Street matching the lack of 
statesmanship in Westminster and Whitehall. Nor is it 
surprising that this should be so. The two ills are symptoms 
of the same disease. There is a shortage of talent in high 
places, and an unwillingness to conceive of the solutions to 
the problems of to-day in terms of to-morrow instead of in 
terms of yesterday. 

Short sight, narrow minds and surface thinking were at 
their worst during the months of the Sitzkrieg. The picture 
of a Germany collapsing through economic shortages and 
internal discontent was lavishly portrayed. The defensive 
power of the Allies was elevated into a myth; and the 
first successes of the enemy were freely written off 
as desperate failures. The legend of the blockade, like 
the legend of the Maginot Line, made comfortable read- 
ing; and it was comfortable writing, too, for journalists 
and leader writers who were unable or unwilling to see for 
themselves the apparent limitations of the doctrine of “ in- 
sulation” as a method of making war, either in the 
economic or military sense. The great virtue of “ insula- 
tion ”—-whether by a line of ships or a series of concrete 
forts—was that it kept the war at a distance, and opened 
up the vista of a war won without being fought. It was 
possible in this way to evade the need for drastic changes 
in the use of industrial resources and manpower, in the 
direction and distribution of foreign trade and in the con- 
sumption of matcrials and foodstuffs. The statement of the 
vast resources of the Allies and their Empires, set against 
the weaknesses of blockaded Germany, made an excellent 
story, and it pleased the public. The ways and means of 
translating these resources into power in battle—the ways 
and means actually being used by the enemy to make the 
most of his limited supplies—had not the same news value. 

The war was not kept at a distance. The fall of France 
and the beginning of the Battle of Britain gave a rude 
education, and the newspapers vied with the politicians 
in facing the facts and outlining the policies needed for 
safety. This phase has not come to an end; but, although 
there is much more responsible and informed discussion of 
economic policy and strategic needs in the Press now than 
there has been before, the mood has passed its peak. The 
weaknesses of Germany—and Italy—are taking the lime- 
light again. Hitler is featured once more as the gambler 
hesitating before making his last throw; and Mussolini has 
already been counted out by several papers. The Minister 
of Economic Warfare is a willing helper; his broadcast 
picture of a destitute Germany (drawn for American 
listeners on Sunday morning) was in parts quite in the 
old style. 

Indeed, to blame the Press exclusively for undue com- 
placency would be unfair, at any stage of the war. The 
superficial judgments that conjured victory out of a table 
of statistics did not originate in Fleet Street. The cue was 
given in Whitehall—and Bloomsbury. The fault of the 
Press has rather been its readiness to echo the soft words 
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of Ministers in order to please its readers. It is not really 
war news which is a best seller, but victory news; and it js 
undoubtedly true that one of the chief contributions the 
Press has to give is to make the most of real victories. But 
they must be real. The indictment that can chiefly be laid 
at the door of the Press is its lack of men with sufficient 
will and ability to hold this tendency in check—the ten- 
dency that won the war in Norway overnight on the basis 
oi reports that no news editor would have accepted if 
they had related to a domestic murder story and which, 
even this week, has had to be held back by a semi-officia] 
statement that the Greeks have still a great deal to do 
before they finally triumph. 

It is perhaps ironical, in these circumstances, that there 
should be a defence regulation against spreading “ alarm 
and despondency.” It is not likely to be needed—and it is 
a good thing that this should be the case. ‘There have been 
notable victories and, in any case, to argue against com- 
placency in the Press is not to advocate gloom. It is 
only to suggest that, if newspapermen (or politicians) wish 
to give their public an assurance of victory, they should 
not try to model themselves on the ostrich or the rooster, 
‘There are countless reasons for confidence, but they ca 
only be found by facing all the facts. It is balance and 
objectivity that are most wanted. 

It should, indeed, be the duty of the Press, now more 
than ever, to convince its readers that there is a sure road 
to victory. But it must be a real road and not a rainbow. 
‘There is a realm of fantasy into which newspapers, espe- 
cially some of those published on Sundays, only too readily 
fly. At the week-end, wars are won and lost, Governments 
are made and unmade, dictators’ plots are unmasked, air 
forces are flung hither and thither across the map—all 
heedless of the bounds of time and space and truth and 
credibility. It may be, perhaps, that one day a week there 
is a place for fiction instead of fact. But, for the rest of 
the week at least, fact should be the master. A newspaper 
is a “ mews paper,” and the traditions of accurate report- 
ing and realistic comment are old and valuable. The 
greatest genuine grievance of the Press in wartime is the 
shortage of news. In normal times the duty of a news 
editor is to select material from a mass much too great to 
use. In wartime his job is rather to collect all he can to fill 
up. The bias of officialdom is to give out information only 
reluctantly. Strategic considerations, moreover, often make 
secrecy imperative. 

Thus, the sound journalism based upon a foundation of 
tested fact is far from easy to produce, and the line of least 
resistance is tempting. The “ story ” is the war. It must be. 
But, in default of the peacetime apparatus of free world- 
wide news gathering, checked and counter-checked by 
expert means, it tends to be a fairy story; and the public 
like it. This is the main danger the free newspaper has to 
fight against, if its directors believe that the part it has to 
play in serving the national cause is to be weighed with the 
very natural desire to sell as many copies as possible. 

Compared with twenty-five years ago, the modern Press 
is more powerful but less authoritative. There are fewer 
newspapers now, with much larger circulations. Their art 
is that of suggestion rather than of presentation—as it then 
was; it is built round the headline and the caption, rather 
than argument. They are quoted more often, but more un- 
critically; and they have the vices of their virtues. In the 
collection and dissemination of news, their first job, they 
are hampered—if anything, unduly. In the spreading o! 
views, they are not hampered from without at all. They 
are tree, and as such they form with Parliament our 
greatest safeguard, against incompetence as well as 
oppression; they have played an able part. But from with- 
in they have been hampered—by their desire to please, by 
their wish to keep outworn banners flying, by their reluc- 
tance to face the long and wearying facts of a war for 
existence, by their slowness to see the necessities of total 
war in strategy and economics, by their fondness for short 
cuts. The popular Press must indeed be popular; but it 
must be competent as well. It must reflect, not just the 
prejudices or the wishful thinking of the ordinary man, 
but his shrewdness, his endurance and his thirst for truth. 
The way to victory is not easy, but it is sure if it is seen 
straight. 
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NOTES OF 


The Albanian Front 


The week continues the chronicle of Greek victories. 
In the northern sector, after days of hard fighting during 
which Italian resistance was stiffer, the Greek troops 
entered Pogradets and are already pushing forward towards 
Struga and Elbasan. In the central sector, heights in the 
Ostravitza have been stormed, while a fierce struggle has 
developed for the possession of Argyrocastro. Earlier in the 
week reports stated that Greek advance units had entered 
the town. Either these reports were premature or the Italians 
have counter-attacked with success. They are known to be 
bringing up reinforcements by aircraft carrier. However, 
Greek artillery is in place in the mountains above Argyro- 
castro, and the road from Santi Quaranta is under fire. It 
does not seem likely that the Italians will be able to hold 
out in this, the most southern, port much longer. They are 
already almost encircled. The Greeks have every reason to 
be proud of their brilliant achievements. They now occupy 
more territory in Albania than the Italians ever achieved in 
Greece, even at the moment of their furthest thrust. But 
whether the advance can be carried on at the same rapid 
pace is an open question. The Italians are retreating towards 
their bases. Their lines of communication’ have been 
shortened. The Greeks are farther from theirs, and a wilder- 
ness of barren mountain upon which the winter snows are 
falling makes easy reinforcement impossible. Already supply 
columns are having to cut their way through the passes. On 
the other hand, as the Allies have bitter reason to remember, 
lengthening lines of communication have not so far in this 
war proved any very serious obstacle to an army’s advance. 
Perhaps the disadvantages of “ falling back to prepared posi- 
tions’ will continue to be operative even when it is the turn 
of the Axis to retreat. The crucial question is probably one 
of morale. If the Italian will to fight is thoroughly broken, 
it will be difficult to reform a defensive line anywhere. There 
is aS yet no evidence of a complete rout, but the Fascist 
armies are obviously and infectiously depressed. 


* * * 


Bombs and Torpedoes 


For the second time in a generation, Germany—though 
Plainly outmatched at sea—is making its greatest challenge 
by action on—and under—the water. Last week’s naval action 
off the coast of Italy, in which seven of the fleeing Italian 
vessels were damaged, and the brush between German and 
British light forces in the Channel, in which the enemy ships 
raced for safety after a British destroyer had been hit, accu- 
rately reflect the balance of sea-power. The bombing of 
Taranto harbour has been followed by raids on Leros and 
Tripoli. The torpedo-throwing planes of the Fleet Air Arm 
have added new strength to the Navy. Supply ships have 
been sunk in both German and Italian waters. Docks, ship- 
building yards and naval bases have been heavily raided all 
along the Western shores of Europe. But the biggest threat 
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to British power is still at sea. When Mr Greenwood, a week 
ago, compared the present shipping position with that of 
April, 1917, in one sense he exaggerated. German sinkings 
in April, 1917, totalled 881,000 tons, whereas in the month 
ended November 24th this year they amounted only to 
323,000 tons, British and Allied. But in April, 1917, our 
trump card had not been played; there was no convoy 
system. This time convoys were instituted as soon as war 
began, and while it is true that the chief difficulty now is 
shortage of escort vessels—in 1918 French, Italian, Ameri- 
can and Japanese destroyers were being used to help our 
own—the fact remains that the old-style convoy is not prov- 
ing so successful as it did against the new style submarine 
attack, based on ports more westerly than our own and 
aided by aircraft. 
* 


It is an error to believe that there is a pause in Germany’s 
war effort—commonly put down to Hitler’s inability to de- 
cide where to turn next. A very determined and heavy offen- 
sive, as yet without any decisive effects, despite the damage 
done, has been launched against British supplies and pro- 
duction, and the enemy’s targets are our ships, our ports 
(Southampton and Bristol) and our centres for war manu- 
facture (Coventry and Birmingham). The hub of Britain’s 
life in London, with its long lines of traffic and supply, is 
still assailed. The danger to the “ material aid” which the 
United States is now freely selling us is being increasingly 
seen by Americans. The British Government has placed 
orders there both for the construction of new ships and for 
the acquisition of old ones, and there is even talk, among a 
minority, of further naval aid. In time, American shipbuild- 
ing yards can certainly double or even treble our weekly 
increment of new ships. But no new _ construction 
can compensate for the loss of valuable war equipment 
which may be lost by sinking. And while the general cry that 
the Navy’s first duty now is to batter Italy may be soundly 
based, it is unquestionable that its duty to defeat the menace 
of the submarine and the raider—and the bomber—remains 
unalterably vital. 


* * * 


The State of the Blockade 


Last week-end, the Minister of Economic Warfare spoke 
encouragingly about the progress of the blockade in a broad- 
cast to North America. His talk had three purposes: first, 
to dispel the view that the conquest of Western Europe by 
the Germans had broken the blockade; secondly, to counter 
the demand made in some quarters in the United States that 
the blockade should be slackened—to supply the conquered 
peoples; and, finally, to show ways in which the United 
States could aid the blockade. Germany, Dr Dalton said, had 
used up the stocks of oil, rubber and copper taken in the 
captured countries. To abate the blockade in any way would 
be to Germany’s advantage only; the Reich itself claims to 
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have “ ample reserves ” of food. Blockade was a war-winning 
weapon, and it would not be unreasonable for the United 
States, already giving direct material aid to Britain and co- 
operating in the navicert system, to help further by denying 
financial facilities to Germans, or to firms trading with Ger- 
many, by immobilising German ships in American waters and 
by refusing work or refuge to known blockade runners. There 
is no reason in logic why the United States should not, in 
these ways, shear off the loose ends in the economic offensive 
against Germany, any more than there is any reason why 
American aid should not be given, in ships or escort aid, 
in the defence against Germany’s counter-attack on Britain 
—which is primarily directed against supplies from the 
United States. Dr Dalton did not mention the question of 
credits—which has since been discussed by President Roose- 
velt and his Ministers and advisers. The atmosphere is 
genial. The chairman of the Federal Reserve Board is re- 
ported to have suggested a loan against a five years’ lien on 
the Empire’s gold production. The Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator has said that Britain is a “good risk”; and Sir 


Frederick Phillips, of the British Treasury, has arrived in. 


Washington to discuss the matter with Mr Morgenthau. 
* 


The Minister’s plea was possibly based too squarely on an 
optimistic reading of the position of blockaded Germany, 
which yet again may prove to be overstated. It was prob- 
ably on expert advice that he claimed that the captured 
stocks of oil, rubber and copper had now been used, but 
not all experts would agree that Germany is within a few 
months of actual oil scarcity. And the rubber and copper 
stocks which have been used up, like the reserves which 
were drawn upon between September, 1939, and May, 1940, 
have presumably been converted into war equipment which 
has not yet been seen in battle. The restriction of supplies 
by blockade, combined with the bombing of production and 
transport centres, is a potent weapon. But it will not bring 
about the enemy’s surrender until we are in a position to 
strike much heavier blows against him in battle than we are 
now. By now the defences against shortage which have been 
organised in the German war economy, and extended to all 
German Europe—rationing, priorities and control—should 
be well known; and it is even doubtful whether any acute 
scarcity can be forced on by blockade alone, so long as the 
enemy’s supplies are not being used up in large-scale war- 
fare. 

*x *x f 


A Stitch in Time 

It is a wise precaution on the part of the Government 
to decide to cut down the quantity of imported food. Imports 
of meat, bacon, butter, fruit and feeding stuffs are to be 
reduced. Apart from oranges for making marmalade, prac- 
tically no fresh or tinned fruit will be brought in during the 
next few months; and the meat, butter and bacon rations 
are to be lowered. There is even a report that in one large 
area the supply of butter to troops has already been entirely 
stopped—a discrimination which it is perhaps not easy to 
justify; military rations, which were once much above the 
rations for civilians, are not so now, and the soldier is 
confined to the rations supplied, with no variety of un- 
rationed articles to make up his diet. For civilians the 
forthcoming restrictions are accompanied by certain con- 
cessions. The price of sugar has been lowered; the apparatus 
of rationing has been simplified; and in the week beginning 
December 16th extra rations of tea and sugar will be available. 
No definite statement has been made about bread. There 
is to be no “standard” loaf of an approved mixture of 
ingredients to eke out cereals and fats, but supplies to bakers 
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are restricted, and a discussion is now going on about 
whether the bakers should be allowed to make their materials 
up into two loaves, one with normal constituents at the 
present price, the other with extra fat, milk and malt at 
higher price. The device of a richer “rich man’s loaf” jg 
surely not to be commended. Already the loaf’s ingredients 
vary greatly from district te district according to local taste, 
and on dietetic grounds there is some dispute between the 
wholemeal loaf and the vitaminised white loaf. It is reason. 
able for differences in taste and in stomachs to be recog- 
nised (wholemeal is said by some to contain too much 
roughage for weak digestions), but it is wholly unreasonable 
to employ price discrimination in the distribution of food 
values. The nation’s very comfortable diet can stand the 
proposed cuts without any hardship at all—provided the 
food which is physically available is financially available, 
The loss of fruit is a pity, but not calamitous, though, in 
view of the place of tinned fruit in the diet of the lower 
and middle classes, it is a little surprising to find that the 
Minister of Food is disinclined to set a limit to the prices 
at which stocks can be sold when imports cease. Possibly the 
reason is that, without actual rationing, the short supply of 
tinned fruit would simply disappear from the shops, almost 
overnight, if prices were fixed low. Blows at sea have forced 
the Government nearer to the war economy of food, which 
for general reasons might have been instituted much earlier. 
What is chiefly needed now is a sounder appreciation of the 
complementary réles of price-fixing and rationing in fair 
distribution. 
* * * 


Swinging the Axis? 

There is still no reason to suggest that Hitler means to 
go directly to Italy’s aid. The Balkan tension has eased 
sufficiently for Prince Paul to proclaim Jugoslavia’s “ un- 
shakable will to independence” and the Jugoslavs are look- 
ing with extreme caution at offers of a rapprochement 
between Jugoslavia and Hungary which come from Buda- 
pest. The Hungarians are far too firmly caught in the net of 
Axis diplomacy for their neighbours to have much faith in 
their freedom of action. Hitler’s attention is centred else- 
where, in the concentrated attack upon Britain’s ships and 
cities and, although here we are on more uncertain ground, 
on the negotiations with Vichy. Recent events have tended 
to confirm the growing impression that Hitler is toying with 
the idea of a new configuration of the Continental kaleido- 
scope. Britain must be beaten both in the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. For the former arena of war, Italy was 
clearly unfitted from the first. For the latter, she is rapidly 
proving her incompetence. If, while outnumbering the British 
fleet in every category, she could not even risk a naval en- 
gagement, she is less and less likely to do so as Britain 
gathers strength and Italian resources shrink with the 
blockade. And the spectacle of Italians fleeing before Greeks 
has done the prestige of the Axis no good at all. Italy, too, 
has pressed for rewards before rendering any particular mili- 
tary service. In a word, she is proving a thoroughly unsatis- 
factory ally. Although it appears on the face of it incredible 
that Hitler should expect more efficient aid from France, 
there are a number of favourable factors from the German 
standpoint. Strategically, France is well placed for an 
Atlantic and a Mediterranean war. Germany already 
possesses France’s Atlantic bases. These would be even more 
valuable if Germany could count on the French fleet as well. 
M. Laval has no objection and the Germans may hope that 
if the ludicrous plan of transferring Marshal Pétain to 
solitary splendour at Versailles while the Government remains 
at Vichy is carried out, the aged leader may be gulled into a 
more acceptable compliance. Hitler would have all the more 
hope of using the French fleet were the North African 
colonies to remain loyal to Vichy. Italian and not German 
claims are the obstacle here; thus there is yet another reason 
for cultivating the French at the expense, if need be, of the 
Italians. 

* * * 


M. Chiappe 

There is little regret in this country at the strange 
passing of M. Chiappe. The Italian claim that a British 
fighter shot down the plane is as easy to substantiate as our 
counter-claim that an Italian fighter mistook the Tricolour 
for British markings. The truth is that those who fly through 
air battles must take the risk of being shot down by either 
side—or both. As for M. Chiappe, he was an avowed enemy 
not only of this country but of very nearly everything for 
which this country stands. His record in control of the police 
of Paris was efficient, perhaps, but it had in it the seeds of 
the Gestapo—which is also an efficient body and with whose 
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leader Chiappe had a long-standing arrangement covering 
the exchange of information, co-ordination of police methods 
and other matters generally grouped together under the 
innocent heading of “Anti-Comintern activity.” The 
understanding was sufficiently close for Himmler to receive 
the dossiers of all the German refugees on his arrival in 
Paris after the French retreat. Another of M. Chiappe’s 
activities, his newspaper connection, was also after the 
Germans’ heart—anti-Liberal and anti-Semite. Gringoire 
bears more single responsibility for the embittering and 
fanaticising of French politics than any other single news- 
sheet, and that in a country where politics are as a general 
rule conducted with extraordinary—and traditional—verbal 
violence. It was thanks to men of the Chiappe type and 
thanks to the papers edited by him and his like that the 
unhappy Third Republic never achieved that measure of 
moral unity without which the maintenance of freedom 
becomes a well-nigh impossible task. It is with this back- 
ground in mind that we. can assess the importance of 
Chiappe’s mission to Syria. That his aim was to suppress 
a serious local sympathy for the Free French is undoubted. 
It is more uncertain whether his intention was to bolster 
up the authority of the second Italian Armistice Commis- 
sion, which, after the failure of the first, has been despatched 
to Beirut. The choice of a notorious pan-German and of 
an authoritarian enragé to represent France’s claims in Syria 
suggests that here, as elsewhere, Hitler’s plans for the French 
empire do not coincide with those of the Duce. Nevertheless, 
from the point of view of the Allied cause, the loss of 
M. Chiappe is pure gain. 


* * * 


Anarchy in Roumania 


The consequences for the social system of allowing the 
dissolvent forces of Nazi nihilism to work unchecked upon 
it are obvious enough even in Germany, where a strong 
military tradition and a vast economic machine provide some 
substitute for social stability. The consequences of adapting a 
similar philosophy to a weak and comparatively primitive 
state can be studied in the events in Roumania in the last 
week. After days of assassination sufficiently widespread 
to merit the name of massacre, order has been very pre- 
cariously restored, mainly, it appears, by the intervention of 
the German troops which are policing Bucharest and have 
strong detachments in the oil wells, where the disturbances 
were particularly brutal. The reason for the murders—apart 
from a general and appalling collapse of social order—has 
been variously described as an Iron Guard revenge on Leftists 
and Liberals, as a breach between Transylvanian and 
Bucharest Iron Guardists and as an exasperated attempt at a 
coup d’état on the part of the Extremist Wing of the Iron 
Guard against their more moderate leaders who have 
been co-operating with General Antonescu and with the 
German authorities. That their extremism is connected with 
the loss of Transylvania is perhaps shown by General 
Antonescu’s references to recovering the lost province— 
evidently designed to have a conciliatory effect. At the same 
time, the General is endeavouring to strengthen his Govern- 
ment by including representatives of the army. This is not 
popular, even with the more moderate members of the Iron 
Guard. Ultimately, the General’s authority rests on Germany 
alone, and Germany will decide what measure of anarchy is 
inconsistent with regular deliveries of grain and oil. Given 
the measure of Nazi control, it is no coincidence that a new 
Ten-Year Plan for German exploitation of Roumania’s re- 
sources has coincided with General Antonescu’s decision to 
expropriate all foreign oil and shipping interests. Hitler has 
no stomach for competitors in his “‘ new order.” 


* * * 


The Nanking Treaty 


It is difficult to see why Mr Wang Ching-wei had to 
conduct preliminary negotiations for nearly a year and 
carry them on for five months more before agreeing to “ the 
treaty of basic relations between China and Japan” which 
was signed in Nanking on November 30th. He could not 
have given away much more, had he negotiated only a week. 
The length of the talks must therefore be taken as an index 
of Japan’s rapacity. It has been necessary to negotiate for a 
year to reduce her claims even to their present immodera- 
tion. Under the Treaty, Japan is to continue to station troops 
in Inner Mongolia and North China, naval units are to 
remain, direct and indirect control by Japan over raw 
materials “ required for national defence” is to be main- 
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tained and Japan will virtually control China’s foreign trade. 
Japan will surrender her “ extraterritorial rights” and her 
Concessions, but since the Japanese are to be free to trade and 
settle anywhere in China, particular rights and Concessions 
are no longer necessary. China is to be one vast concession. 
Japan will withdraw her troops two years aiter “ general 
peace ” has been restored, but the garrisons specified in the 
Treaty will remain. Chungking treats the agreement with the 
contempt it deserves. And $100,000 has been offered as a 
reward for the arrest of Mr Wang Ching-wei. But as the 
campaign enters its fourth weary winter, it is encouraging 
for the Chinese Government to know that the manceuvrings 
at Nanking command no respect outside Axis countries. 
America’s credits plan, announced simultaneously with the 
Nanking Pact, which amounts to $100 millions—for general 
purposes and currency stabilisation—is a gesture of faith 
in General Chiang Kai-shek and his cause which will not fail 
to impress other Powers interested in the fate of Free China, 
and not least the Soviet Union. 


* * * 


The Home Office and Internment 


The bottle-neck in the Home Office’s administration of 
its internment policy is now so great that Mr Morrison has 
had to announce the establishment of a priority system. 
There are at present still in internment 19,500 persons, of 
whom 4,000 come in Category A, that is, unfriendly towards 
this country. In considering the remaining 15,500, the Home 
Secretary is giving priority to those who apply for release 
under Category 19, that is, people who claim to have shown 
active opposition to the Nazi cause. Moreover, an expert 
business consultant has been brought in to investigate the 
organisation of the aliens department of the Home Office. 
A belated attempt is also being made to right the blunder of 
internment overseas, and a Home Office official is to go to 
Canada to select applicants for release under the various 
categories and also to facilitate the immigration into the 
United States of those who have obtained visas. But it was 
quite clear from the adjourned debate on Tuesday that 
neither the House of Commons nor public opinion is 
satisfied that the muddles are at an end. Fascists and anti- 
Fascists, Nazis and anti-Nazis, are still herded in the same 
camps. The establishment of mixed camps for families is, 
apparently, to be deferred until the last case for release has 
been considered; so, too, is any attempt to give the internees 
some occupation. There are also cases, even now, of internees 
being moved from one camp to another without any reason, 
and losing, as a consequence, their place in the queue of 
Category B which is slowly being reconsidered by a tribunal. 
Until a Category B alien has been placed in Category A he 
cannot be considered for release under any of the categories 
of the White Paper, so that his transfer means an indefinite 
postponement to the consideration of his case. There is 
evidently no end to the blunders that the Home Office can 
make in the administration of its internment policy. 


EXECUTORS 


When choosing an Executor or Trustee there is 
much to be said for the individual, but able though 
he may be, the corporate body has many advan- 
tages, the principal of which is that it cannot die 
before carrying out the terms of the Will. 

In undertaking such duties, the Westminster Bank 
can offer permanence, accessibility, and business 
knowledge; there is no possibility of loss to the 
estate by fraud or investment in unauthorized 
securities, the family solicitor is usually employed, 
and trusts are administered with fairness, integrity, 
and sympathy. 

A BOOKLET giving conditions of appointment 
may be obtained at any branch of 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


whose TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT has a temporary head- 
quarters at PRIORY MANSIONS, BATH RD., BOURNEMOUTH 
but new business proposals and matters of urgency may 
still be discussed al 53 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 


Trustee Offices also in 
BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, AND PICCADILLY 
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London’s Schoolchildren 


Compulsory school attendance has been in force in this 
country for fifty years, but it has been consistently flouted, 
both by parents and the authorities, ever since the war began. 
It is true that by this summer attempts had been made in 
vulnerable, neutral and reception areas to give all children 
some schooling at least, though in many cases it was only 
part-time. But the bombing has caused another big setback, 
and there are now many thousands of children who are not 
attending school at all. In London, the L.C.C. area alone 
now has 83,000 unevacuated schoolchildren, of whom only 
23,000 are attending school, though there are 365 schools 
open, with shelters, which could accommodate the whole 
83,000. In East and West Ham, there are about 9,000 school- 
children; of these, 2,000 in West Ham are attending the 
36 open schools, while in East Ham no schools are open 
yet, though enough schools to accommodate all the children 
in the area will reopen shortly. Obviously, no steps can be 
taken to enforce school attendance so long as there is no 
accommodation available, but it is scandalous that only 
now, after three months of bombing, is an attempt being 
made by the L.C.C. to compel the parents to send their 
children to school. They have this week been warned that the 
necessary legal steps will be taken to enforce attendance. 
In the meantime, the National Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party has passed a resolution in favour of compul- 
sory evacuation of children from danger areas, with provision 
for “contracting out.” In Southampton there has been a 
substantial demand for compulsory measures. If the billet- 
ing and schooling arrangements in the reception areas were 
anything like adequate, compulsory evacuation, or at least 
compulsion to stay put when once evacuated, would probably 
be the best solution. But it cannot be tried until those who 
have gone of their own free will are properly housed and 
cared for. 


* * * 


Scuttling Law 


The Court of Appeal on Monday of last week delivered 
its judgment on the insurance of cargo in those German 
steamers which scuttled themselves at the outbreak of war or 
sneaked back to a home port. The judgment of the lower 
court was reversed and the underwriters who wrote the war 
risk on the cargo are now liable to pay. This reversal will 
cause no surprise, for it was widely felt that the underwriters 
would be lucky if they climbed all the way to the Lords 
without having the first judgment upset. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr Justice Hilbery found for the underwriters 
on the strength of the frustration clause in the policy which 
frees them from liability for any claim based on the loss of 
the venture. That clause was drafted over twenty years ago 
and it is believed that one of the Lord Justices in the Court 
of Appeal had a hand in the drafting of it in the far off 
days when he was a practising silk. If that is so, then their 
Lordships’ judgment on the meaning of the clause comes 
(if the phrase may be used of their Lordships in its most 
respectful sense) straight from the horse’s mouth, and adds 
weight to judgments which in themselves are sufficiently 
impressive. Both the judgments delivered follow the same 
line—that the merchants were deprived of the physical 
possession of their goods by the action of the German Gov- 
ernment which converted them to its own use and when the 
need arose destroyed the goods to avoid capture. What 
happened was exactly what happens when a burglar is caught 
with the jewellery on him and drops it over a bridge to pre- 
vent the police from getting it. If that is not covered by a 
policy, what is? As Lord Justice Mackinnon observed, the 
policy, on the underwriters’ interpretation of its meaning, 
would be a contract into which no sane man would ever 
think of entering. 


The Malayan Information Agency 

exists to provide authentic information on all 

aspects of trade and travel in British Malaya. Agriculture, mining, 

commerce, transport—illustrated handbooks, etc., on request. 

THE MALAYAN INFORMATION AGENCY 
MALAYA HOUSE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Shorter Notes 


The position on the Thai-Indo-China frontier is very 
obscure. The Thailanders declare that they were wantonly 
attacked by the French and that there is anarchy in Indo- 
China. The krench claim that they have thrown back Thai 
troops after an equally wanton invasion of their territory. 
And from neutral sources come rumours that there has been 
no heavy fighting at all. 

- 


The annual cost of the 11 Civil Defence regional head- 
quarters in England and Wales is at the rate of £401,778 for 
salaries, £45,778 for rent, rates and maintenance, £29,850 
for telephone services and £50,050 for travelling and other 
incidental expenses. The Home Secretary, in giving these 
figures in answer to a question in the House, said that he 
considered the regional system to be one of the most valuable 
services in the country. 

* 


In a circular to rating authorities, the Minister of Health 
suggests that, where premises are completely destroyed or 
have to be demolished, rate liability should cease from the 
date of destruction. Where they are temporarily made un- 
inhabitable, by reason of structural damage, destruction of 
essential services, or unexploded bombs, they should be void 
for rating purposes for the whole of the period for which 
the occupier is deprived of their use, provided that the period 
exceeds seven days. 

* 


The Ministry of Food announces a reduction of 1d. per 
pound in the price of sugar from December 16th. Any 
measure which tends to keep down the cost of living helps 
to slow down the spiral of inflation, but it is difficult to see 
the force of the suggestion that this concession will balance 
the rise of $d. per pint in the price of milk. With the sugar 
ration at its present level of half a pound a week, that would 
imply a consumption of milk of only one pint per week per 
head of that section of the population which pays for its 
milk. 

* 


Even a war has not been enough to remove the original 
Special Areas from the map of Great Britain; those of them 
that are coal mining districts have been thrown back into 
depression by the fall of France. The Government has, there- 
fore, decided to continue the Special Areas Act till March 
31, 1942. Up to October 31st this year payments by the 
Special Areas Commissioners amounted to £13,675,000 in 
England and Wales and £3,300,000 in Scotland. 


* 


Mr Geoffrey Shakespeare is investigating billeting condi- 
tions in the reception areas. Some idea of the size of the dis- 
persal problem may be obtained from the following figures of 
evacuation given by Mr MacDonald:—From the L.C.C. 
area 370,000 schoolchildren and 181,000 children under 
five years, leaving behind 80,000 and 39,000 respectively, 
and from East and West Ham 51,000 schoolchildren and 
22,000 under fives, leaving about 9,500 and 17,000 respec- 
tively. In addition, 9,000 aged, infirm and chronic sick have 
been moved from London to hospitals and homes in recep- 
tion areas. Altogether, there are, excluding private evacuees, 
about 1,500,000 evacuees, children and adults, in reception 
areas, which on top of all this have to provide accommoda- 
tion for about 1,000,000 soldiers. 


* 


Turkey has given yet another proof of her determination 
not to be absorbed into Germany’s “ new order.” A new 
trading agreement between Britain and Turkey has been con- 
cluded under which Britain will buy more of Turkey’s agri- 
cultural exports and will provide her in return with manu- 
factures, cotton, wool and other commodities. 


* 


A Note on page 674 of The Economist last week com- 
mented on the strange divergences between the reports 1n 
the Press and in Hansard of an answer given by Major Lloyd 
George to a Parliamentary question. One phrase in this Note 
has been read as conveying the implication that the Han- 
sard report had been “ corrected” after Major Lloyd George 
spoke. It need hardly be said that no such implication was 
intended. 


Ce RRS eens eee? 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





America’s Economic Background 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


N the autumn of 1940, the index of manufacturing activity 

stood higher than at any previous time. It topped the 
best figures of the brief 1936-37 boomlet; it topped the best 
figure established a decade ago. To be sure, this record was 
that of a new index released only during the election 
campaign; and there was a slight effort to make Political 
capital of that fact, for the old index made a materially less 
favourable comparison of 1940 with 1928-29. But the de- 
ficiencies of the old index were well known; all statisticians 
had long been aware that, owing to changes in our industrial 
structure, it was a distinct under-statement of industrial 
activity; and most were agreed that the new index gave a 
better measure than the old. The first element of the 
economic background was the presence of an industrial 
boom, absolutely exceeding that of 1928-29; and production 
per head of the population equalled or exceeded the banner 
months of the New Era. 

The second element in this economic background related 
to the question of employment and unemployment. It is 
commonly said that, although more people are obviously 
employed than in the depths of the depression, the number 
of unemployed has not been materially reduced. There are 
no “official” figures of unemployment; but the commonly 
accepted estimate—usually in the vicinity of 10 millions— 
supports that view. It was used continuously by the Repub- 
licans during the campaign, as an evidence of the state of 
industry, and was never refuted by the Democrats—for both 
parties had access to the same statistics. On many occasions 
in the past this Correspondence has expressed its want of 
faith in our unemployment figures—or at least in the inter- 
pretation placed thereon—and it reaffirms that disbelief. It 
would indeed be difficult to reconcile an industrial boom 
with a major and urgent problem of unemployment. 
The difficulty of reconciliation, especially in comparison 
with the 1928 boom, is increased by the fact that the working 
week has been shortened to 40 hours, from a prevailing 
conventional week in the neighbourhood of 48. Much has 
been made of technological change in the form of the intro- 
duction of labour-saving machinery in the past decade; but 
there has been no convincing supporting data. Indeed, the 
absence of capital funds in the past decade lends colour to 
the surprising statement that in no decade in American 
history since the Industrial Revolution has there been so 
little replacement of men by machines as in the past 10 years. 
These considerations do not lead to a denial of the accuracy 
of the accepted estimates of unemployment; they do lead 
to questions as to their accuracy, and the conclusion logically 
imputed to them—that in the autumn of 1940 there was a 
major problem of industrial unemployment. On the whole, 
this Correspondence inclines to the view that, in the autumn 
of 1940, the urban industrial population was employed 
roughly in the proportion suggested by the index of manu- 
facturing, and that relatively full employment (not full em- 
ployment) was part of the economic background of the 
autumn of 1940 in urban industrial centres. 


The State of Agriculture 


As for the agricultural background, one can perhaps speak 
less positively. There is an obvious boom in urban industry, 
and there is an ipso facto presumptive level of urban indus- 
trial employment. But no one has intimated that agriculture 
is booming in the autumn of 1940. On the other hand, the 
Statistics indicate a relatively satisfactory level of farm in- 
come, and support the inference that the farmers are pros- 
Perous. Your Correspondent has motored extensively over 
considerable distances in rural America. The rural regions do 
not give an impression of prosperity: they give an impression 
of poverty—not of initial poverty, but of dilapidation from 
a more prosperous past. This does not mean acute or critical 
depression; it rather suggests the absence of the visible indices 


of recovery comparable either to the statistics of agricultural 
income or even remotely comparable to the existing industrial 
boom. To this general impression of farming, one major 
exception came within observation: in parts of the South, 
where sudden industrialisation has taken place in a former 
purely agricultural region, a local prosperity or even boom 
is obvious. For example, in the western mountains of North 
Carolina, which a few years ago was a distinctly poor farm 
region, the rapid introduction of the rayon industry has 
sharply lifted the local economy. A similar transformation is 
observable in the area of the T.V.A., and no doubt elsewhere. 
As was said above, personal observations are necessarily 
limited and should be accepted cautiously when they conflict 
with more generalised statistical data. Nevertheless, generalis- 
ing on an all too narrow basis, it is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that, as part of the economic background of the 
autumn of 1940, agriculture (at least outside the South) 
was not only not booming, but was far from prosperous. 

To sum up, the economic background of the autumn of 
1940 does not by any means present a uniform picture. 
Urban industry is booming, with manufacturing activity at 
the highest levels ever reached, and at per caput levels never 
before maintained over any extended period of time; the 
agricultural areas (with the possible exception of the South) 
give no conspicuous evidence of prosperity. 


November 11th. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF 
INCREASED DEMAND 
FOR COCOA IN 
WARTIME 





Homely and popular food drink 
is also beneficial to health 


ECENT investigations have revealed an almost 
phenomenal rise in the daily demand for cocoa 
in Britain since the war began. Two reasons are 
advanced for this. 
One factor is undoubtedly the reduction in the price 
of cocoa. Cocoa is the one food which actually costs less 
than before the war — a unique price reduction at a 
time of rising food costs that has naturally proved a 
signal help to housewives struggling with increasing 
budgets. Cocoa has begun to appear more and more on 
family menus, especially at 
the evening meal, where its 
sustaining warmth makes it 
of particular value. 


FOOD VALUE OF COCOA 


This brings us to the second 
point. In wartime people 
choose foods for the nourish- 
ment and sustenance to be 
obtained from them. From 
experience they know that, 
among ail food drinks, 
penny for penny, cocoa 
gives most food value and most staying power. When 
cocoa is analysed and compared with other foods, 
it is found to have a valuable content of iron, 
phosphates and other substances vital to health and 
sometimes lacking in a wartime diet. 

The rise in cocoa’s popularity can with justification be 
said to be a helpful contributor towards maintaining 
the national healih. 


* Run’ on Cocoa 
in the 
Forces’ Canteens 
Canteen helpers report a 


lively demand for cocoa, 


especially when the weather 

is cold. Cups of hot cocoa, 

made good and strong, are 

excellent for maintaining the 

circulation, and give energy 

and warmth for marches or 
cold train journeys. 





* Nutrients in various staple foods 
It will be seen (GRAMS PrP LB) 


from the comparative BREAD POTATOES) MILK | EG 


Nutrients 


table on the right | 
: PROTEIN 32°5| 10 56 
that the nutrient : 


value of cocoa is very FAT 09! o4 | 165 | 51 
high. These figures — 
dramatically bear | CARBOHYDRATES) 217 


out the popular 


MINERAL SALTS 2 | 7 
statement that - e 


‘a cup of cocoa 
is a cup of food’. 


. . ——— 
FOOD VALUE | 
(Calories per |b) 1040 | 378 


COCOA 
is helping to feed the country 
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Czechoslovakia’s 
Vulnerability 


[BY A CZECH CORRESPONDENT] 


Many people in this country believe that the “ Skoda” 
works in Plizen are the only vulnerable point of the Pro- 
tectorate and that the former Czechoslovak industries are 
crippled by the bombing of these plants, It is well worth 
remembering that the “ Skoda” works decentralised their 
plants a long time ago. One of their most important fac- 
tories is not at Plzen at all, but in Miada Boleslav. Here, 
underground, motor-cars, light and heavy lorries and tanks 
are produced. 

There are, however, many other valuable military objec- 
tives in Czechoslovakia, many of them in the Sudeten 
area. In the western corner of Bohemia there is a very 
important power-station at Falkenau on the River Eger, 
which supplies the western part of Bohemia. There also are 
the newly built “ Ferrosilicon ” works, which produce other 
chemicals besides this necessary alloy for steel. 

The Czech brown coal territory, again, is mined under 
peculiar conditions, and landslides are not infrequent, 
Some years ago the hot water of the nearby spa, Teplitz- 
Schdnau, suddenly dried up. It was found that the land- 
slides were the cause, and it is believed by some experts 
that explosive bombs on the coal basin of Most might have 
grave consequences. Brown coal is important to Germany, 
as it is valuable for the carbide industry. Most is also the 
centre for high-class (round) steel, used for tool 
manufacturing. 
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In Kommotau there are the famous “Mannesmann” works, 
which relieve the factories in Dusseldorf. They are known 
all over the world for tube pressing and drawing. All kind 
of tubes for military purposes, for petrol pipe lines, oxygen 
containers, and for further manufacturing are produced here 
by 10,000 workers. 

The key point in Bohemia, however, is Aussig, on the Elbe 
(Usti nad Labem). In this town of about 40,000 inhabi- 
tants are the largest chemical factories in the country 
(Vereinigte Aussiger Chemische), now co-operating with the 
“1G. Farben,” where most of the chemicals needed for the 
war are produced, explosives included. The town has a big 
river harbour, which ranges next to the biggest German 
centres. The river is, however, rather narrow there and is 
crossed by a railway bridge, the destruction of which would 
hamper all the railway communications between Central 
Germany, the Protectorate, and the Balkans. Enormous 
stocks of chemicals, coal and cereals are waiting for trans- 
port to Germany in the big warehouses and on the barges 
on the river. Blocking of the Elbe would create considerable 
chaos which could not easily be repaired; to hit some of 
the cranes would impair the efficiency of the harbour for 4 
long time. Apart from this there are said to be large stores 
of vegetable and other fats for the big “ Schicht Werke” in 
Strekov (Schreckenstein), which provide the whole country 
with margarine, soap, etc. In Strekov, which lies only two 
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miles south of Aussig; the “ Schicht Werke” and a large 
power-station are extremely vulnerable points. 

Very important industries are, of course, to be found in 
Praha (Prague) itself. Most of them are concentrated in the 
suburb of Vysocany. There are the machine factories of 
“Breitfeld and Danék,” and the “ Cesko-Moravska-Kolben- 
Danék,” a firm that has just built an aircraft factory which 
is producing gliding machines. They also, like the “ Skoda ” 
works, are now producing small tanks for two people, in- 
tended to serve for the invasion of Great Britain, which it is 
hoped to carry there by plane. In the centre of the town, fac- 
tories have been established for the production of aircraft 
accessories, which now employ 7,000 people. 

Ten miles south of Praha lies a modern power-station at 
Vrané, and eight miles to the north-west the pyrotechnical 
factory “B. Hajek,” in Premisleny, where flares and 
smoke screens are being produced. In the coal town of Kladno 
are the “ Poldihutte ” steel works, a very big source of war 
materials. The “Prager Eisen” steel and iron works are 
also in this town. 

There are two other places of great importance ia 
Bohemia: Pardubice, with the “ Fanto” oil refineries and 
large petrol stores, and Kolin with the biggest chemical 
concerns after Aussig. 

In Moravia are two world-famous centres of industry: 
Moravska Ostrava, and Brno, the capital. In Moravska 
Ostrava, together with Witkovice, with which it is con- 
nected by a bridge over a small valley, there is a heavy 
industry of international reputation. Furnaces and stoves 
are to be seen for miles. A speciality is the production of 
armour-plate. Large stocks of manganese ore, chemicals and 
other materials are stored in these towns. The biggest cement 
factory of Czechoslovakia is in the vicinity, in Hruschau, 
where chemical factories are also producing sodium and 
other chemicals for Germany’s war effort. Power-stations, 
zinc rolling mills (in Oderfurt), cable factories (in Oderberg) 
are to be found in this area. 

In Brno are well-known armament factories, the “ Zbro- 
jovka,” where the “ Brenn” gun was produced, and a few 
miles to the north, in Konigsfeld, great machine factories 
for the iron manufacturing industries. 

Bratislava, the capital of Slovakia, can be called a vulner- 
able point, not only because of its cable factory, but mainly 
because it is now one of the principal ports on the Danube, 
where the barges from Roumania and Bulgaria are unloaded, 
where oil, cereals and food stores are waiting for further 
transport by rail, where hundreds of barges and tankers are 
concentrated. This Danube harbour is much more impor- 
tant than Vienna, and not nearly so well defended as the 
Austrian capital. 

These are the outstanding vulnerable spots in the highly 
industrialised territory of the former Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic. Were they attacked, it would not only be a severe blow 
for Germany, but also a sign for the Czechoslovak nation, 
which is forced to toil in this workshop for the Nazis, that 
the hour of liberation is at hand. 


December 2nd. 


Canada’s New Session 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT |] 


Tue Federal Parliament of Canada reassembled on Novem- 
ber Sih, and the immediate prorogation of the session was 
followed two days later by the opening ceremony of a new 
session. The Speech from the Throne was abnormally brief, 
and did not outline any specific programme of legislation 
beyond a forecast of measures necessary “for the prosecu- 
tion of the war to the utmost of our strength.” The Govern- 
ment will make no attempt to curtail the debate on the 
Address; but it does not intend to bring down any impor- 
tant legislation before Christmas, and, once the debate is 
finished, there will probably be a long adjournment until 
the end of January. The leaders of the Conservative and 
C.C.F. parties have both intimated that they propose to 
demand detailed information from Ministers about the war 
programme, and they will have considerable criticism to offer 
upon certain aspects of it. Ministers will have to answer 
complaints, voiced in a letter to the Press by Major-General 
J. H. Elmsley, a distinguished Canadian soldier, that they 
are willing to divert manpower and material, which should 
be reserved for assisting Britain, to schemes, concocted in 
collaboration with the United States under the mutual de- 
fence pact, for stiffening the coastal defences of North 

erica. 

Parliament may be called upon to deal this session with 
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the problem of constitutional reform, as the King Govern- 
ment, which has had in its hands for nearly a year the report 
of the Sirois Commission on Dominion-Provincial relations, 
has, owing to pressure by influential papers for early action, 
abandoned its original intention of shelving any discussion 
of the report until the war ended. When the session opened, 
Mr Mackenzie King made public a letter which he had 
written to all nine provincial Premiers; in it he announced 
that his Government had accepted the findings of the Com- 
mission in their entirety and invited the Premiers to attend 
a conference with Federal Ministers early in 1941, to try 
to reach an agreement on co-operative action to fulfil the 
main recommendations of the report. In his letter he ex- 
pressed the view that such an implementation was necessary 
to enable the country to produce the maximum war effort 
and to lay a foundation for sound post-war reconstruction. 
All the provincial Premiers have accepted the invitation, but 
Premier Hepburn of Ontario has intimated that he would 
have preferred a postponement of action on the report until 
the war was finished, and it is expected that he and Premier 
Aberhart of Alberta will oppose some of its recom- 
mendations. 
November 9th. 


Books Received 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. 11., The 
Growth of the New Empire, 1783-1870. (London) Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1,068 pages. 50s. net. 

America Our Ally. By H. N. Brailsford. (London) Gollancz 
120 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 


Men, Money and Markets. By M. D. R. Leys. (London) 
Longmans Green and Company. 266 pages. 6s. net. 


City of Manchester, Abstract of Accounts, 1939-40. (Man- 
chester) Henry Blacklock and Company, Limited, Albert 
Square. 629 pages. No price stated. 


The Internment of Aliens. By F. Lafitte. (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex) Allen Lane. Penguin Specials. 256 pages. 
6d. net. 
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REMOVE tue SHACKLES 
by A. Grant McGregor 


NAZI SHACKLES ARE NOTORIOUS. 
BUT BRITAIN SUFFERS FROM 


SHACKLES TOO. 
THEY ARE UNSEEN BUT SEVERE. 


Why Britain has suffered so long from unemployment under 
ever-rising productive power, how the war can be paid for as 
it progresses with the minimum of burden, the correct way to 
avoid a post-war slump, and how Britain can quickly put her 
economic house in order and thus remove the stain brought 
on democracy by the fumbling with the unemployment 
problem, is simply explained in REMOVE THE SHACKLES, 
a book for every business man to read. Pitman, 53. net. 
Place an order with your bookseller right away. 
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The Post-War 


N all its external aspects the problem of gold and, in 
particular, of its international distribution, has shown no 
change during the current year. The world production of the 
metal continues to expand while the stream of gold move- 
ments is still flowing strongly to the United States, not 
merely taking with it the whole of the current production 
but steadily eroding what remains of the monetary goid 
reserves in other countries. The monetary gold stocks of the 
United States have reached the total of $21,775 millions, an 
increase of $4,131 millions since the beginning of this year. 
In 1939 the increase in these reserves amounted to $3,132 
millions, the largest up till then recorded in any one year. 
That record accretion has already been left well behind. 
From holding about 70 per cent. of the total monetary gold 
reserves of the world at the end of 1939, the United States 
is likely to control some 80 per cent. by the end of this year. 
But beneath the monotony of this international flow of 
gold the character of the movement has changed funda- 
mentally over the past twelve months. From being primarily 
a reflection of massive movements of capital to the United 
States, it has become largely the result of commercial trans- 
actions. The strict control of the capital markets, applied 
in all belligerent countries where such control was not 
already operative on the outbreak of the war, immediately 
dammed by far the greater part of the flow of capital into 
the United States. The German occupation of the neutral 
countries of Western Europe completed the process. Some 
capital investment in the United States is admittedly being 
made on the initiative of the British Government, and some 
erection and extension of industrial plant is being financed 
from this side. But the amount involved is much less than 
the total of the flow of gold or even than the proceeds of 
sales of dollar securities made on British account in the 
United States. On capital account, therefore, the non- 
American world is almost certainly realising its past invest- 
ments in the United States rather than sending fresh capital 
there; without a control of capital the inflow of gold into 
that country would have been even greater during the past 
year than it has in fact been. 

This change in the character of the gold inflow is of great 
importance in assessing the problem of the ultimate inter- 
national redistribution of that gold. For gold that makes its 
way to the United States against an export surplus has gone 
there on a single ticket. It is not necessarily there per- 
manently, but it will need an altogether new set of transac- 
tions—whether commercial or financial—to send it on its 
return journey. On the other hand, the gold which has 
accrued to the United States Treasury as a result of the 
movement of capital to the United States has taken its 
return ticket with it. In so far as foreign capital remains on 
deposit in the American banks or is invested in realisable 
American securities, it might always be tempted back by 
the re-establishment of stable conditions in Europe, the 
emergence of a favourable differential in interest rates or a 
better prospect of appreciation in value, all of which, we 
must hope, are post-war possibilities. 

These return-ticket possibilities should not be left out of 
discussion of the gold problem. From the beginning of 1935, 
when the United States Treasury began its computations of 
the international capital transactions of the United States, 
until the end of last June (the latest available figures) the 
net inflow of capital into that country has amounted to 
$5,377.3 millions, which may be set against net imports of 
gold of $12,734.5 millions in the same period. Of this total 
inflow of capital, $2,716.6 millions was due to an increase 
in foreign banking funds in the United States. Nearly half 
the inward movement of capital was thus represented by the 
most volatile type of funds whose departure may, and given 
the necessary conditions will, occur with the same alacrity 
as their arrival. For the rest, another $1,092.0 millions repre- 
sented foreign purchases of dollar securities. In addition 
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there was, over this period, a decrease of $684 millions in 
United States banking funds abroad, while foreign securities 
were sold by United States investors to the tune of $785.7 
millions. There is thus, in the volume of foreign capital at 
present invested in the United States, a factor potentially 
capable of remedying a considerable part of the existing 
uneven distribution of gold. 

There is another important factor which, in normal times, 
might help to redress the balance. As long as the bulk of 
the gold inflow in the United States was the counterpart of 
a movement of capital there was no inherent reflationary or 
inflationary virtue to be found in it. Admittedly, the 
monetary reserve increased, and the excess member bank 
reserves tended to follow suit. But the inflow of gold gave 
rise to no increase in the total stream of demand for goods 
in the United States, and the level of dollar prices obsti- 
nately refused to obey the dictates of the Quantity Theory. 
The history of the past decade in the United States has pro- 
vided the most complete refutation of the mechanistic 
crudities of that theory. Indeed, in so far as gold-producing 
countries such as Canada sold their output to the United 
States and utilised the proceeds to repay United States dollar 
debt, the inflow of the metal provided a vehicle for disinvest- 
ment and was a positively deflationary force. Hence, the 
steady accumulation of gold in the United States failed 
altogether to create that automatic corrective of a rising 
price level, a discouragement of exports and an encourage- 
ment of imports, which the classical theory of foreign ex- 
changes prescribed. But the present inflow represents a 
surplus of exports; it is a net addition to the effective internal 
purchasing power of the United States and might be ex- 
pected, in normal times, to have the classical effect. 

Both these reasons for hoping for a self-correction of the 
present gold position, however, are increasingly academic in 
wartime. Most of the foreign capital in the United States 
belongs to Allied countries who will be using it, and perhaps 
using it up, in purchases of munitions. Any tendency 
towards rising prices in America is likely to be outbid by the 
soaring prices of the belligerents. And even if this were not 
so, there can be no question of “ discouraging ” American 
exports when they are needed to win the war. If the war 
were to stop to-day and stable conditions in Europe to be 
instantly restored, there would undoubtedly be a return flow 
of gold. By the time the war does actually come to an end, 
with or without the immediate restoration of normality, the 
reasons for a further flow will have exhausted themselves. 

There will, then, be a “gold problem” of peculiar 
severity to meet after the war. So far as we can now judge, 
it will be very difficult indeed for any currency to “ look 
the dollar in the face.” American industry will almost in- 
evitably improve its competitive position during the war, 
and there will be many things needed or desired for the 
restoration of peacetime life that America alone will be 
able to supply. At the same time, we may well be faced 
with large accumulated surpluses of some raw materials and, 
in the others, the weakness of prices that will follow when 
an expanded capacity is suddenly bereft of the wartime de- 
mand that has created it. The longer the war lasts and the 
greater the destruction in Europe, the more insistent will] be 
the demand for what America sells, and the weaker the 
markets in the things she buys. Thus, on trade account alone, 
it will be difficult to balance the accounts. As for capital 
account, the restoration of conditions in which Europe will 
seem as attractive a field for the investment of capital as the 
United States is likely to lag by several years behind the con- 
clusion of peace; freedom of movement for capital would, 
in all probability, lead to a renewed westward flow, accen- 
tuating the difficulties created by the purely commercial 
position. 

The restoration of the freedom of the international ex- 
changes is one of Great Britain’s war aims; assurances have 
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been given to the United States Government to that effect. 
But the fact must be faced that an immediate restoration of 
exchange freedom would probably lead to an insatiable de- 
mand tor dollars. Such portions of the world’s gold reserves 
as are not already in America at the end of the war would 
flow there immediately. It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that, at least for a transitional period, some control of ex- 
changes will have to be maintained after the war. To restore 
the freedom of purely commercial transactions—the pay- 
ment for current visible and invisible imports—is perhaps 
an attainable goal; but the movement of capital will, in all 
probability, have to continue under some restraint. If this 
is sO, there will inevitably be a tendency towards the creation 
of a number of currency blocs, grouped round each of the 
major Currencies—a sterling bloc and a dollar bloc, for ex- 
ample, with substantial freedom within each bloc, but not 
between them. This will be in no way a desirable solution; 
but if the foregoing analysis of the probable state of affairs 
is correct, it will be unavoidable. 

If all the world’s gold is concentrated in the United 
States, and if the world is divided into currency blocs, with 
the balance of transactions within each bloc settled in cur- 
rency and transactions between the blocs subject to control, 
does this mean that there will be no rdle for gold to play as 
the international settling medium? There are really two ques- 
tions to be answered here: first, will there be any need for an 
international settling medium, and secondly, will gold remain 
the first choice for the job? It is very difficult to imagine a 
world—or at least such a world as an Allied victory would 
create—that could dispense with a settling medium. It is 
virtually impossible to impose exchange control with such 
completeness that there are no balances to settle. Even the 
Nazi exchange control, with its endless complication and its 
savage penal sanctions, has not succeeded in exactly bal- 
ancing Germany’s external accounts, let alone her accounts 
with each individual country, and there would certainly be 
no desire to enter on that path. Moreover, it has been sug- 
gested that commercial transactions might be substantially 
liberated, and they will give rise to balances requiring settle- 
ment. If exchange control is continued in any form after the 
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war, it will not be with the object of producing an exact 
balance, but with that of reducing the balance to manage- 
able proportions. There is a distinction between exchange 
control, which regulates and canalises a flow, and exchange 
clearing which aims to stop the international flow of money 
altogether. 

But if there is to be an international settling medium, will 
it be gold? The answer must be that it is difficult to see 
what else it could be. Gold has had to bear the odium of a 
situation that would have afflicted any alternative medium. 
We talk of a “gold problem,” but what we really mean is 
a “dollar problem,” and it is not any peculiar characteristic 
of gold that has led to its concentration in one country. If 
cowrie shells had been the international settling medium, 
then four-fifths of the world’s cowrie shells would by now 
have accumulated in the United States. With all the prejudice 
against gold that undoubtedly exists, there is certainly no 
other substance that is likely to be as universally acceptable 
in payment of debts, without tariff barrier or limitation of 
amount, as gold. (To suggest that the dollar itself could serve 
this purpose is, of course, pure confusion of thought: you 
cannot use dollars to meet a shortage of dollars.) Further- 
more, there are powerful interests involved in retaining gold, 
whose value depends entirely on the monetary demand for 
it. The United States will not want to throw away such a 
fabulous investment; the British Commonwealth and Soviet 
Russia will not want to devalue a substance of which they 
are the largest producers. The Nazis have recently paid lip- 
service to the réle that gold is to play in their New Order and 
their assiduous cracking of vaults on the Continent has per- 
haps restored some vested interest in gold even in their case. 

We have perhaps seen the end of the gold standard—that 
is, of a fixed relationship between an ounce of gold and a 
unit of money—unless, as is not inconceivable, it is ulti- 
mately reintroduced as a means of stabilising the exchanges 
between the different currency blocs (though even such a 
restricted restoration seems very remote). But there is no 
reason to suppose that the world will not continue to find it 
convenient and necessary to make use of gold’s services as 
the international precious substance. 


Prospects for Steel Shares 


HE investment status of iron and steel shares has for 

some time suffered from doubts as to the post-war position 
of the industry. These doubts have more powerfully affected 
prices than has consideration of the undoubtedly good war- 
time prospects of heavy industry, with the result that iron 
and steel shares have, since the outbreak of war, provided 
generous dividend and earnings yields. Owing largely, how- 
ever, to the growing realisation that the iron and steel trades 
will have a leading part to play in an extensive and lengthy 
post-war reconstruction programme, the shares have lately 
attracted more attention. Even after the recent improvement 
in prices they have not regained the higher levels reached in 
the short-lived “ boomlet” of last spring and remain in 
some cases conservatively valued. Despite the heavy burden 
of the Excess Profits Tax at 100 per cent., current rates of 
dividend distribution should, in most cases, not fall during 


the war period. Though the armament demand for iron and 
steel products will necessarily fall heavily on the conclusion 
of hostilities, a very large part of that demand should be 
diverted into manufacture for constructive purposes. Assess- 
ment of the outlook for the iron and steel industry auto- 
matically falls under these two heads. 

Neither of these can be adequately considered, without 
some reference to the course of events in the years prior to 
the present war. Undoubtedly the iron and steel trade em- 
barked on wartime production equipped as never before 
in its long and somewhat chequered history. The financial 
tangle in which the industry became involved shortly after 
the war of 1914-18 was gradually unravelled in a series of 
capital reconstruction schemes. These involved drastic writ- 
ing down of capital, a lightening of the weight of debenture 
and loan indebtedness and the introduction of new money, 





Earned and Paid on Equity 


Name of Company 1935 1936 






















| | iv. 
| 1937 1938 1939 1940 Seems | Yield 
: | " Per Cent. 
| | | } | 
Earned| Paid | Earned; Paid Earned; Paid Earned Paid Earned Paid | Earned! Paid 
| | | ' | ' } 
Babcock and Wilcox ......ccccccssecccees 11:6 8:0 13:1 10:0 14'8 10:0 14:6 12:5 16-4 11:0 ee 39/3 5- 6 
IT i onc nkcnc ciccontageanieseeeennes 12-1 7:5 15°5 10:0 17°6 10:0 12:8 10-0 13°6 10:0 oe 4/6 8-9 
SII «i: ccccveakneviapetasnesenientene a Nil nat Nil oni Nil 39-0 3°5 72:6 10-0 ie _ 18/3 11:0 
RIE 1. sca scanidaenenvaetinneve “ ah 29°9 1623 20°4 15:0F| 22:2 17°5 22:1 17:5 16°8 | 15:0 26/- 5-9* 
Cammell en 3-3 31s 10°8 5-0 16°8 8l3 19°7 10:0 20:3 10-0 ans one 6'6 77 
I nasa ccanubabisnetwannenheseneh trait 13°4 Nil 11-1 7:0 14:5 8:0 13°5 8:0 7:2 8:0 <n 19/4} 8:3 
EE INO ssn cccnaccccnccectccceussen 8:3 Nil 24:9 6:0 23:3 10-0 23°4 10:0 10:1 10:0 7:0 7:0 18 9x 7°5 
a scan ci pueeepnunenened a oun 7:7 5-0 8-9 6:0 11:6 7°5 10:2 6:0 10:5 6°5 22/6 5 8* 
ET ac vasua deca nnccbuncennexetious 14:7 7:5 29°5 2334¢ 2:0 22:5 34:3 22°5 37:8 22:5 an — 22/3 10:1 
Pease and Partners .......:0:sscessccecese ews ; Nil Nil 16-0 5-0 31-9 10:0 17:8 12:5 18-6 10:0 9/103 10:1 
Stewarts and Lloyds ........sssssseeeeees 9:7 5-0 13-9 7°5 28-0 12:5 25:9 12:5 20:3 12°5 ion 40/4} 6:2 
John Summers...........csscsssssssssesees 50} 50] 61] 60] 76] 7:5 | 88] Na [{212°8 3 \ . 15/6 11-0 
Swan Hunter ...... 9-5 5-0 4:4 7:0 10-8 9-0 25°8 12:0 30:8 15-0 ane 28/3 10:6 
Genes ements ° a ca 24:2 17:5 27:9 2334 30°6 2354 35°5 2334 | 35-2 2334 a : 2 
nite SE o6esaeus . ate _ 10°3 7:5 10:5 8°5 11-9 10:0 8-7 8-0 14-6 8:0 0 
iii detpaghausdinduiseatbeneadusaunes 16-0 8-Oa| 15:9 10:0 21°5 10:0 22-0 10-0 21-0 10-0 eee 14/7} 6°8 


t Including special bonus of 10 per cent. 
x Ex dividend. 


(a) And capital bonus of 50 per cent. 


t And capital bonus of 6623 per cent. 
(6) On “ A” ordinary shares. (c) On “ B ” ordinary shares. 
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on favourable terms, utilised in the modernisation and exten- 
sion of plants and equipment. On the organisation side, too, 
measures of far-reaching importance were undertaken and 
on the whole successfully carried out; greatly aided by the in- 
troduction of a tariff on imported steel—originally 334 per 
cent. but raised to the 50 per cent. level in 1935. Given an 
assured home market and, by virtue of agreements concluded 
with the European Cartel, an agreed share of overseas busi- 
ness, the United Kingdom iron and steel industry was able 
to reorganise and firmly establish itself on the basis of the 
principle that prices must be related to costs. The table on 
page 705 gives the recent profit and dividend history of some 
of the leading iron and steel companies. 

By 1935, the industry had entered upon a period of pros- 
perity, which continued without serious interruption up to 
the war. The war brought with it control of the raw materials 
of the industry and of its finished products and a growing 
burden of taxation. The price-fixing machinery has worked 
well if somewhat tardily, and its smooth operation has been 
in no way impeded by conditions arising from the war, Since 
September last, prices have on three occasions been advanced 
by about 10 per cent. and recently by a further 12.8 per cent. 
These increases have been used partly to cover wage ad- 
vances, higher freight charges, the enhanced cost of stores and 
supplies of coal, the increased depreciation and obsolescence 
charges resulting from full-time operation of plants and 
special expenditure on A.R.P. shelters, antiglare devices and 
the like. 

No industry has shown greater determination to combine 
conservative finance with expansion of business than has the 
iron and steel industry over the past few years. The lessons 
learned in the hard school of the experience gained after the 
Great War are not forgotten. Returning to pre-1914 practice, 
a large part of the profits earned since recovery began in 
1935 has been ploughed back into the industry and now 
appears in the shape of modernised plant and of an increased 
manufacturing capacity. Accumulated free reserves have 
attained figures that provide stout support for equity capitals. 

The following figures taken from the latest balance sheets 
of the companies concerned are proof of this. 





THE 


STANDARD BANK 


‘OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa; and to the Governments 
|  f Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


CAPITAL Authorised and Subscribed £10,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP ... ... —... £2,500,000 
RESERVE FUND... ... ..  £3,000,000 


Boarp oF Directors 


Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh Bertram Lowndes, Esq. 

Stanley Christopherson, Esq. Rt. Hon. the Earl of Selborne, K.G- 

Edward Clifton-Brown, Esq. Sir Roderick Roy Wilson 

Robert E. Dickinson, Esq. Brigadier-General Sir Samuel Herbert 

J. F. G. Gilhat, Esq. | Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.B 
Genera! Manager in South Africa—Milton Clough 


Deputy General Manager in South Africa 
R. W. Normand 


Assistant General Managers in South Africa 
J. F. Gardner W. A. Coombs C. M. Hutchinson J. T. Jurgens 


London Manager—Ralph Gibson Secretary—H. Dales 


Head Office: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET | 
and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telegraphic Address: Africorum, London 
London Wal! Branch: 63 LONDON WALL, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2 
New York Acrency: 67 WALL STREET 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


The Bank has over 380 Branches in Africa, and Agents and Corre- 
spondents throughout the world. The closest touch with Trade 
and Industrial conditions is maintained, with special attention te 
Commercial and Credit Intelligence. is service is available to 
Exporters, Importers and others wishing to develop trade with | 
South, East and Central Africa. | 
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Free | Per | 
nal Reserves | Cent. | Net 
Name of Company Bauit ; and Reserves! Liquid 
quity Carry- | to Assets 
forward | Equity | 
i 
£ £ & £ 
Babcock and Wilcox ...... 4,299,656 1,339,000 | 31 3,991,000 
eas . 2,494,737 844,000 | 34 1,700,000 
John Brown ... 2,153,893 797,000 37 912,000 
Dorman Long 2,094,334 1,662,155 | 79 3,902,000 
Guest Keen ...... 6,434,468 3,75V,000 58 1,405,000 
Stewarts and Lloyds. 7,780,345 2,306,000 30 4,013,000 
Swan Hunter 1,711,064 1,414,000 83 1,433,000 
United Steel .... 9,650,000 2,057,000 21 500,000 
SE Gath nhobbeniabedeens 6,157,742 3,575,000 | 58 8,145,000 


Nor have these reserves gone entirely into fixed assets. Work- 
ing capital positions have been strengthened and few of the 
leading iron and steel companies now lack a sufficiency of 
net liquid assets. Finances have been further eased through 
the provision of capital by the Government in cases where 
plants had to be extended so that the output of arma- 
ments might be raised. These plants are the property of the 
Government and, though they will doubiless be placed on a 
“care and maintenance” basis after the war, the iron and 
steel companies have created specific reserves to take care 
of such problems of the future as post-war redundancy of 
plant. Similarly, some of the larger concerns have set aside 
fighting funds for use when export markets are reopened 
after the war. An instance of this latter precaution is pro- 
vided by Stewarts and Lloyds, which company, in 1938, 
allocated as much as £500,000 of the year’s profits to a reserve 
for the maintenance and development of export trade. 

While the financial position of the industry is strong, the 
state of supplies, even under conditions of attempted blockade, 
is reasonably satisfactory at home, and Empire capacity out- 
side these islands has increased. The United States has been 
able to ship large quantities of scrap, and of finished and 
semi-finished steel products. In addition, after a hesitant 
start, arrangements made for the collection of scrap in this 
country are yielding good results and much is expected of 
the recently instituted national scrap survey sponsored by the 
Ministry of Supply. Of supplies of metals for the making 
of special steels there is no lack. Distribution of the output 
is working smoothly, after a period of trial and error, under 
the priority system, lately reinforced by the use of special 
“ symbols.” 

The wartime prospects of these companies, gua producers 
of steel and a large part of their finished goods, are, subject 
to the limitations imposed by E.P.T., excellent at almost 
every point. There are, however, at least two matters con- 
cerning which a certain caution will be necessary. As already 
pointed out, the rise in prices follows that in costs, with a 
certain time-lag. It is also the case that some of the com- 
panies have ancillary activities, valuable in peacetime, which 
may at One time or another suffer more or less severely from 
the changing conditions of a war economy. Further, it 
remains doubtful what effect E.P.T. at 100 per cent. may 
have upon directorial policy with regard to the proportion 
of available profits which shall actually be distributed. 

As to the post-war position, here we enter a realm where 
only the most general indications are available. It is probable 
that throughout the world there will be, for a time at least, a 
huge demand for iron and steel products for replacement. The 
industry of Continental Europe may be below pre-war capa- 
city. Overseas the demand now pent up by the obstructions 
of war should be freed. The post-war period will demand a 
vigorous construction and reconstruction policy, not only in 
the countries now at war, but also in those countries remain- 
ing neutral and either obliged to concentrate productive 
capacity on the manufacture of war materials or unable to 
obtain the materials they require by reason of the pre- 
occupation of the industrial nations of the world with their 
own special needs or because of the impoverishing effect on 
their economies of the wartime closure of markets for their 
products. The ability of the United Kingdom iron and steel 
industry to obtain its full share of whatever business is going 
will depend on the efficiency of its plant, the adequacy of its 
finance and, not least, on ability to adapt itself to the more 
varied requirements of a peacetime economy, after a period 
during which our exports will probably have fallen to a low 
level. It is encouraging that, over the first nine months 
of the current calendar war-year, exports of iron and steel 
products fell in value by no more than £303,000 to 
£25,710,000. A further decline is now inevitable, but 
an industry that can so maintain its exports in war- 
time, despite the prior claims of Service, armament fac- 
tory, passive defence and mercantile marine requirements on 
its output. should be able to obtain its share of post-war 
b»siness. Finally the extent of the business available will be 
determined largely by the success achieved in establishing @ 
reasonable and progressive order once peace is assured. 
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Finance and Banking 


War Loan Dividend Disbursements 


The past week has seen an exceptionally large turnover 
in the money market. Apart from the aftermath of last 
week’s ‘Treasury payments on vested Canadian securities, 
there has been the customary early-December contribution 
from the distribution of War Loan dividend. On the other 
side of the account, there was the exceptionally heavy with- 
drawal of £30 millions of Treasury deposits from the banks 
this week. The net resuit has been to keep credit adequate but 
not abundant. The banks, despite the heavy Treasury deposit 
payments asked of them this week, have been good buyers 
of bills, an attitude which has gained emphasis from the 
great reluctance of the discount market to sell bills. The 
market syndicate was forced to be content with a 20 per 
cent. allotment at last week’s tenders for Treasury bills. The 
market apparently did not apply for the 89-day Monday bills 
on which allotment was made in full, and was thus cut 
down to an allotment of £13 millions. This poor allotment is 
particularly disappointing, for discount market houses are 
now beginning the process of building up their bill cases 
for the end of December balance sheets. 


* * * 


Public Departments’ Funds 

The latest comparative statement showing changes in 
the National Debt covers the five weeks from October 26th 
to November 30th last. It is again remarkable for its revela- 
tion of the rapidity in the increase of the floating debt and, 
more particularly, of that part of it held by Public Depart- 
ments. The floating debt has over this period risen by 
£178,380,000 to £2,440,545,000. Of this increase £111,130,000 
represents the investment of Public Departments’ funds in 
short-term securities. Treasury bills issued through the tap 
have risen by £92,702,000, while Ways and Means advances 
from Public Departments are up by £18,420,000. This repre- 
sents an investment of official funds at the rate of about 
£22,000,000 a week. This is a much larger total than can 
be accounted for by the net losses of gold and exchange 
sustained by the Exchange Equalisation Account. The 
various Government insurance schemes are in all probability 
still accumulating surpluses. This may seem surprising in 
view of the present scale of mercantile shipping losses and 
air-raid damage; but it must not be forgotten that a very 
considerable lag must occur between the dates when insured 
losses are incurred and compensation is paid. In the case 
of certain shipping losses, for example, this lag may extend 
for the duration of the war. 


* * * 


Treasury Deposits Repaid 


The volume of Treasury bills issued through the weekly 
tender has risen by £5,000,000 during the five weeks in 
question. At £845 millions, it has now reached a temporary 
ceiling, this figure representing 13 weeks’ allotments of the 
present standard weekly issue of £65 millions. The tender 
issue Of bills will run at this rate until some fundamental 
change, of which there is no hint yet, occurs in floating debt 
Policy. The main contribution of banking funds to the ex- 
pansion of the floating debt has been made through 
Treasury deposits. The sum of £95 millions was paid over 
by the banks during the five weeks to November 30th, but 
Over the same period £25 millions was repaid to the banks, 
presumably to reinvest the funds in 24 per cent. War bonds. 
The net increase of £70 millions in Treasury deposits 
brought their total on November 30th to £269,500,000. The 
£7,750,000 of Ways and Means advances from the Bank 
of England which were outstanding on October 26th had 
been repaid within the first few days of November, and 
nothing was outstanding under this head on November 30th, 
though the War Loan dividend payments made immediately 
after this date probably necessitated some short period 
borrowing from the Bank. As compared with the November 
expansion of £178,380,000 in the floating debt, the net debt 
Created by the three current tap issues of the Government 
(minus an odd £60,000 repaid in respect of 44 per cent. 
Conversion Loan) amounted to £124,800,000. Short-term 
borrowing is, therefore, still covering the major part of the 
deficit, though the extent to which the investment of Gov- 
ernment funds has contributed to the growth of the floating 
debt considerably attenuates this offence against orthodoxy. 


Financing Expenditure 

The following table gives a summary of the Exchequer 
returns for the financial year to date (November 30th) and 
shows the respective shares of revenue and borrowing in 
meeting the total expenditure: — 


(£’000) 

Total ordinary expenditure.. 2,320,862 | Total ordinary revenue ...... 657,705 

New sinking tunds ............ 6,887 | Loans raised— 

Loans repaid— 9% Wer Laid ccccccccces. «oe <aenaae 
410% Conversion Loan... 104,332 3% Detence Bonds .......... 124,402 
National Savings Bonds .. 51 210% National War Bond: 369,145 

Miscellaneous issues (net) ... 8,516 National Savings Certs. (net) 110,700 

Increase in balances ........ ‘ 159 | “ Other debt ” (net) ....... 24,304 

Floating debt (net)— 
Treasury Bills— 
el iiaskidtnacnidiieeninntén 541,853 
po ee 114,000 
Ways and Means Advances 
Public Departments ..... 25,975 
Bank of England ......... a 
Treasury deposits............ 269,500 
2,440,807 2,440,807 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for 
repayments and receipts. 


* * * 


Angilo-Spanish Payments 


The Trade and Payments Agreement negotiated between 
the United Kingdom and Spain last March has now been 
superseded by a Payments Agreement, more elastic in opera- 
tion, wider in scope and based upon the now familiar 
“ Special Accounts ” technique. The Agreement of March, 
1940, attempted to lift the problem of Anglo-Spanish debts 
and payments from the morass into which it had been driven 
by the Civil War in Spain. A clearing account was set up 
through which the current trade between the United King- 
dom and Spain has been financed. A first instalment of 
50 per cent. on the pre-Civil War commercial and banking 
debts owing by Spain to this country has also been paid 
through the clearing. The total amount of these debts may be 
placed at around £7 millions, and the wherewithal to pay 
the 50 per cent. instalment on this was provided by the 
balance of about £2 millions which the Bank of England 
held under the Trading and Payments Agreement of 
January, 1936, and by the loan of £2 millions which the 
British Treasury made to the Spanish Government last 
March. By the agreement under which this loan was granted, 
the remaining 50 per cent. of this indebtedness is to be paid 
in five equal yearly instalments beginning in 1942. The 
new agreement takes over the machinery of the previous 
clearing, but adapts it to the Special Account system, and in 
the process widens considerably the scope of operations 
handled by it. Whereas the clearing was concerned with com- 
mercial transactions, the new Special Accounts will handle 
operations of a financial character, such as dividends on 
investments. Moreover, they will handle payments between 
the whole of Spanish territory and the sterling area. 
Another advantage which the new Payments Agreement 
has over the preceding system is that it makes the whole 
of the proceeds of Spanish exports to the sterling area avail- 
able for purchases in the sterling area. In the past it has 
been possible for Spaniards to remit sterling to this country 
outside the channels of the Clearing and thus feed what re- 
mains of the international market in free sterling. That 
will now be forbidden. What has in fact been achieved by the 
new Payments Agreement is to place the whole question of 
Anglo-Spanish payments fully under the cover of our ex- 
change control regulations, and, incidentally, to simplify the 
rate structure of the sterling-peseta market. The change is 
technically an improvement. But to attach to it any political 
importance is likely to prove a snare and a delusion. 
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Investment 


Reinvestment and the Funds 


The factors which it has been indicated in recent weeks 
would shortly cause the stock markets to enter on a new 
phase have definitely been in operation during the past few 
days, but are, as yet, far from fully developed. Broadly 
speaking, a host of uncertainties have combined to offset, ia 
large measure, the good effects of the progress of the war 
in the Mediterranean upon equities, rendering such rises as 
continue in those sections much more selective, while the 
pressure of Government disbursements on requisitioned 
stocks, and more recently of the War Loan dividend, involv- 
ing some £33,000,000 gross, is causing a rise in the Funds. 
To date, the latter movement reflects as much a marking-up 
of prices in anticipation of demand, which experience sug- 
gests is likely to be largely for gilt-edged stocks so far as 
the dividend is concerned, as it is to actual reinvestment, 
for the volume of business remains very moderate. So far as 
the proceeds of requisitioned stocks are concerned, past 
experience has varied. Some part of the money released must 
inevitably go into securities which give a higher yield than 
those of the Consol market, but what the proportion will 
be depends largely on the estimate formed by investment 
trusts and the like of the relative prospects of different 
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groups of investments. They will not be slow to see that 
any rise in the Funds must, through its operation on the 
general rate of interest, be followed with a larger or smaller 
margin by a rise in all other securities. It remains one of 
the most difficult of problems to decide how great these 
margins will, in fact, be. Even despite the strong evidence 
that the market is actually in a new phase, it is not yet 
established that the process of adjustment of yields, follow- 
ing the crisis of May-June, is yet complete. Apart from the 
opinion of the market and of investors, so far as they are 
articulate, opportunity of making a survey of the progress 
so far is afforded by the monthly figures of The Actuaries’ 
Investment Index and by the accompanying chart of the 
indices prepared by The Financial News. The latter showed 
a rise week by weck in fixed interest prices, while a partial 
reaction in equities in the fourth week of the period was 
almost made good in the fifth. Nevertheless, the actual figure 
on the last day of the month was only 70.3, compared with 
71.7 for a fortnight earlier. In the five-week period, the 
margin between the two figures has been further reduced, 
but the narrowing occurred in the earlier weeks. Taking the 
figures of The Actuaries’ Index, the yield of 24 per cent. 
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Consols fell from 3.35 to 3.31 per cent. on the month, that 
on Home Corporations from 3.72 to 3.66, and that on ali 
classes of industrial equities from 7.08 to 6.69 per cent. 


* * * 


Five Months of Recovery 


This is a very marked recovery, larger in fact than any 
since the months of July and August, when, however, 
marking-up was a much more potent factor even than 
recently. It has the appearance of reaching a climax, for it 
is hardly to be expected, in the absence of a fresh and 
startlingly favourable development, that the rate of recovery 
can be increased or even maintained. The yield of 6.69 
on all classes of equity compares with one of 9.01 per 
cent. in June, but with only 5.71 in the previous Feb- 
ruary when equities were at their peak. Compared with 
this, 2} per cent. Consols yield a shade less than in 
February, and the margin between the yield on that stock 
and each of the main classes of industrial equity has 
widened by just about a point. In view of the fact that 
E.P.T. was raised from 60 to 100 per cent. toward the end 
of May of this year, some widening of the margin is, of 
course, inevitable, and it will perhaps be conceded by most 
authorities that, while the extent to which the rise in the 
impost will affect dividends is not susceptible of exact cal- 
culation, something of the order of one point is not an un- 
reasonable assessment of its effect when it is remembered that 
some allowance has to be made for the substitution of moral 
for legal dividend limitation. It is to be remarked, however, 
that, as against February, the margin between 2} per cent. 
Consols and Home Corporations, as exemplified by the very 
gilt-edged list covered in the Actuaries’ Index, has widened 
by one-tenth of a point, while the corresponding figures for 
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Fixed Interest | | | | 
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132 7|\ 3-71) 3°35] 3°31 
Home Corporations (4) sainaeéunt 118° 9/128 -2)123-0)127- 3) 3-92] 3:72) 3:66 
Industrial Debentures (44) ......... |103°2/110°1|103-7|/105-6| 4:60] 4:57] 4:50 
Industrial Preference (101) ......... | 89 I 97-0) 82-3) 86°8| 4:97] 5-39| 5-19 
j | j 
Ordinary Shares 
Insuremre (10) .........eseeseeeeeseeees | 96°2)101 3] 66°8) 84-3) 4°32] 5-221 4-95 
Aircrait (5) cases wei sesseees | 60°5) 59°1) 28°4) 47°1)11 82/14: 31/1237 
Electric Light and Power (16)....... |100°0)110°3) 76:9) 88°7|5°51|6°22| 5°74 
Electric Manufacturing (13) seoee (L11°5'123°4) 87-0/106:0) 6 01} 6 57/ 6°08 
Motors (7 eseveese 28-1) 28°6| 19-4) 27:0! 7:24) 7:85) 7°42 
Total Productive (90) ............ | 59°7) 65°0| 40-8) 51:°9|6 68)| 7-31) 6:87 
| | Ee . | 14°8/) 15-5) 9-9) 13°3)3-85)4°42/4 11 
Total Distributive (28) ............ | 42°7| 45:6) 28-7) 34°615-17| 6: 78)| 6:48 
OD DD cicnsscnacesascdanssancies 108 :8)103-4) 72:3) 90°7)/6 17} 7:°19|}6 71 
Total Miscellaneous (40) ...... 66 1) 66°7| 45:0) 57 9|'5-68\6°79|6 44 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL (158) .........+++ 56:9) 60:6) 38:9) 49 1) 6°16| 7:08) 6°69 


industrial debenture stocks and preference shares are rather 
over 3 and a little under two-thirds respectively. Evidently 
the last two of these make some allowance for the effects of 
bombing, of rising costs and the possibilities of falling 
demand for certain classes of product, all of which—in so 
far as they apply at all to any given company—apply with 
added force to the position of ordinary shares. On the whole, 
it would seem that the rise in the latter is too great relative 
to that in the preference issues. Turning to the recovery in 
individual industries since the collapse of June, there are 
now only two which have failed to make their contribution, 
namely, investment trust shares and gas stocks. The weak- 
ness of the former is also to be found in the debentures and 
preference shares of the trusts. Distributive shares and 
those of cotton companies show a relatively slight improve- 
ment, for reasons which are readily apparent, and the greatest 
improvements are to be found in such sections as aircraft, 
building materials and electrical manufacturing. The largest 
movements of the past month are in the first and last of 
these three, in shipping shares, which have gone up 10 per 
cent., and in such items as insurance shares, electric power 
stock and breweries. The last-named rise, and an improvement 
of modest dimensions in stores and catering, are the only 
changes to which exception can be taken on grounds of 
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national policy. Even after these advances, aircraft shares 
still yield 12.37 per cent., home rails 9.15 and coal mining 
8.71 per cent. Virtually all the other sections give returns 
between 6 and 74 per cent., with banks and insurance com- 
panies returning just over and a trifle under 5 per cent. 
respectively, and shipping in a class by itself with a yield 
of a mere 4.11 per cent. There appears still room for minor 
adjustments apart from any effect produced by the not 
improbable further appreciation in the Funds. 


* * * 


Canadian Guaranteed Stocks 


A statement made by Mr Ilsley, Minister of Finance, 
to the Canadian House of Commons last week has received 
less attention than it appears to merit. It disclosed that the 
Canadian Government had agreed to purchase and hold the 
Grand Trunk Consolidated Debenture stock which the British 
Treasury has just taken over. This marks a further welcome 
step in the co-operation of the two countries, with important 
implications, since it will guarantee a supply of Canadian 
dollars without imposing on the authorities on either side 
of the Atlantic the task of finding a market for these sterling 
securities. Nor is that all, for Mr Ilsley went on to say 
that the British authorities would probably be asked not 
to sell other Canadian Government-guaranteed railway secu- 
rities involved in the repatriation plan except to institutions 
owned by the Canadian Government. This not only very 
strongly suggests that a similar procedure is to be adopted 
with regard to the stocks mentioned, but reveals, for the 
first time, that there is in fact a formal plan between the 
two Governments. In some measure, it also disposes of the 
doubts of holders of other Canadian Government-guaranteed 
stocks who have been somewhat mystified by the decision 
to requisition the Consolidated debentures, which are an 
irredeemable stock expressed in sterling. It may now per- 
haps be assumed as probable that in due course all securities 
for which the Dominion authorities are financially respon- 
sible will be transferred. In view of the speed with which 
our dollar resources must be passing into the hands of the 
United States and Canada, the problem of reinvestment is one 
which should be considered without delay. The amount of 
money involved is substantial, including, inter alia, some 
£36 millions of Canadian Government stock, and a sum of 
£45 millions in guaranteed railway stocks. Not all of these 
are standing at or near par, while some are substantially 
above that figure. Whether or not, at some future date, it 
might also be possible to take over loans of the Provinces and 
those carrying their guarantees is a matter which should be 
kept in mind. 


Company Notes 


Lower Steel Dividends 


The reduction in the Dorman Long ordinary dividend 
from 10 to 7 per cent., which was discussed in The Economist 
of November 23rd, is followed by the halving of the 12 per 
cent. ordinary dividend paid in the previous year by South 
Durham Steel. A parallel decline means that holders of “ B” 
ordinary receive nothing. The management of Allied Iron- 
founders, moreover, postpone consideration of an interim 
payment—24 per cent. was distributed in 1938-39—until 
the end of the industrial year at March 31st next. These 
disappointments have had a somewhat discouraging effect 
on the prices of heavy industrial securities. South Durham 
£1 ordinary dropped by 7s. 6d. from 27s. 6d. on Novem- 
ber 27th to par on November 28th. Later a moderate recovery 
took place, but a number of other shares, including Baldwins, 
Guest Keen and Colvilles, eased a few pence in sympathy. 
Disappointing to shareholders as are the results of South 
Durham and Dorman Long, and vulnerable as the net earn- 
ings of iron and steel companies must prove to the combina- 
tion of E.P.T. and high depreciation allowances, there is no 
reason to regard these two results as typical. South Durham 
is hampered by the unsatisfactory results of its subsidiary, 
Cargo Fleet, while Dorman Long, as was pointed out in 
The Economist of November 23rd, can derive no very certain 
income from the shipping of coal in war time. A rise in 
Operating costs is, of course, general to all iron and steel 
companies. The full accounts of Dorman Long add little to 
the information contained in the preliminary statement. The 


following table provides an analysis of three years’ trend of 
Profits : — 
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Years ended September 30 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 
I a vadiccicvecasncnssccene 1,498,517 1,481,395 1,395,029 
RINE a caciccavececsscsses 300,000 300,000 275,000 
FOGS, POTSIONS, C6C.  .ccccecceees 28,038 25,702 27,000 
rs s5anbiks dinndinscdisanss 245,896 429,640 426,850 
Debenture service .............:- 232,709 233,972 240,304 
Ist and 2nd pref. divs. ......... 238,803 238,803 238,803 
IN iv esas cadigensesadeewieans 453,071 253,278 187,072 
Preferred ordinary :— 
NI Waideaceudindaecdswasinawies 92,374 92,374 76,978 
I. “hccsdcanedassacndiedes 31-3 18-2 15-0 
Ordinary shares :— 
ME aitiixdcrdcderesesvacsapeoas 158,115 158,115 110,680 
ECT. nccdecuacucuncwanecos 23-3 10:3 7-0 
NN ie: biictendatuadudenciis 10 10 q 
General reserve .........cccccsees 200,000 tie baa 
COPFF TOCWEEE.  icccascccscecesce 154,712 157,501 156,915 


t+ Equal in 1937-38 and 1938-39 to 8 per cent. preferential 
plus 10 per cent. further dividend ; in 1939-40 8 per cent. plus 
7 per cent. 


The most striking development is, of course, the fall of nearly 
£100,000 in gross profits last year from £1,481,395 to 
£1,395,029. The surplus available for preferred ordinary and 
ordinary dividends fell from £253,278 to £187,072, at which 
level it just failed to cover the respective 15 and 7 per cent. 
payments, Thus, the carry-forward declined slightly from 
£157,501 to £156,915. The balance-sheet position, which 
shows little change on that of the previous year, remains one 
of considerable strength. General reserve stands at £1,505,240, 
against £1,455,942. Stocks are up from £1,823,277 to 
£2,183,678, a rise which has been financed by a decline in 
cash from £1,617,014 to £1,265,365 and the liquidation of 
investments in short-dated securities valued at cost at 
£415,304. Both creditors and debtors show normal increases. 
The company’s £1 ordinary shares now stand at 18s. 9d. ex 
dividend, yielding £7 9s. Sd. per cent. The £1 ordinary shares 
of South Durham are quoted ex dividend at par. 


* * * 


B.A.G.S. Reduce Costs 


In the circumstances, the improvement in total profits 
of Buenos Aires Great Southern, the second of the leading 
Argentine railways to issue its report for the year to June 30th 
last, from £2,820,072 to £2,888,213, must be considered 
highly satisfactory. Operating receipts fell from £10,515,187 
to £10,493,421 and the final improvement was achieved 
through a reduction in operating costs of more than £100,000, 
to £7,735,115, being a reduction in the expenses ratio 
from 74.63 to 73.71 per cent., despite generally ris- 
ing prices. The management points out that expenditure 
on renewals, fire insurance and claims has been met out of 
current income. Had these items been charged to reserve, as 
in the previous year, total profits would be £212,889 higher. 
With a fall in exchange loss from £1,240,868 to £1,086,661, 
the surplus earned for fixed charges amounts to £1,198,221 
against £1,006,975, being only slightly below the 1937-38 
total. Debenture charges are met in full, but as in 1938-39, 
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no payment is made on preference capital. After placing to 
reserve double the amount taken from it last year, the carry- 
forward is higher at £61,103 against £47,961. Three years’ 
trend of profits are analysed below : — 


Years ended June 30 


1938 1939 1940 
. ' . . £ 
Operating receipts ......... 10,879,900 10,515,187 10,493,421 
Operating expenses ......... 7,730,277 7,847,405 7,735,115 
lL. 3,339,781 2,820,072 2,888,213 
Exchange loss (net) ......... 1,311,043 1,240,868 1,086,661 
SN, srevescccssence 227,750 ee - 
Working agreements ...... 580,674 572,229 603,331 
Earned for deb. service ...... 1,220,314 1,006,975 1,198,221 
Deb. service paid ............ 1,085,079 1,085,079 — 1,085,079 
BU GENES GE once sveceses 80,000 Nil Nil 
General reserve............... ee Dr. 50,000 100,000 
SE IE sescnicosnsocess 76,064 47,961 61,103 


+ Operating profit plus dividends received, etc. 


There is no doubt of the wisdom of the directors in conserv- 
ing surplus earnings. It is pointed out in the report that 
export of meat to Great Britain, which was well maintained 
during the greater part of 1939-40, received a severe setback 
on the entry of Italy into the war and the collapse of France, 
with consequent prejudice to gross receipts. Moreover, 
bad weather in the last quarter of the year to June 30th has 
damaged fruit crop prospects for the present season. These 
developments are already responsible for a drop of a million 
and a half in peso receipts, a sufficient reason for conserva- 
tive treatment of earnings, without consideration of wider 
questions of rising costs and replacement of equipment. The 
balance sheet shows a substantial increase in the sterling value 


of cash holdings from £867,888 to £1,064,641. 


Rises in 


debtors and creditors have, substantially, offset each other 
and stores are slightly lower at £3,808,648 against £3,994,898. 
The 4 per cent. debenture stock at 40 yields £10 per cent. 


* * * 


Crompton Parkinson Dividend 


The admirable fullness of the Crompton Parkinson pre- 


liminary statement for the year to September 30th provides 
a very fair picture of the distribution of last year’s profits. 


After depreciation and fees, net earnings amount to £400,514, 


against £404,903, a figure which was struck after deduction 
also of £1,500 for capital issue expenses. The company is 
allocating the usual £5,000 to central benevolent fund. Thus, 
after meeting the 8 per cent. first and second preference 
dividends, £351,856 is available for ordinary dividends, 
against £357,745, representing an actual increase in the rate 
of earnings from 34 to approximately 34.9 per cent. The 


previous year’s 15 per cent. dividend plus 5 per cent. bonus 


on ordinary and “A” ordinary shares is repeated. In the 
absence of an allocation to general reserve, the carry-forward 
amounts to £187,360, against £81,392 in 1938-39, when 
£100,000 was placed to reserve. The income received by 
Crompton Parkinson from its subsidiary, British Electric 


Transformer, is down by £30,000 net, more than accounting 
for the decline in net profits. As these are reached after an 
undisclosed tax provision, there is every reason to assume 
that gross receipts have shown a highly satisfactory improve- 
ment in the past year. The preliminary statement of British 
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Electric Transformer for the same period shows a fall in 
profits from £79,736 to £52,533. It appears that since this 
figure is struck after tax, the rise in the standard rate is, 
here too, mainly responsible. The ordinary dividend js 
reduced from the 70 per cent., tax free, distributed in the 
past three years to 40 per cent., tax free. The 5s. ordinary 
stock of Crompton Parkinson at 17s. 3d. yields £5 15s. 9d, 
per cent. 
* * * 

Electric and Musical Industries 

The full accounts of Electric and Musical Industries 
for the year to September 30th provide some encourage- 
ment for shareholders after the previous year’s sudden drop 
in earnings. Profits of the operating companies, amounting 
to £38,048, have replaced a loss of £131,968, while total gross 
revenue for the year amounts to £120,919, against a loss of 
£42,125. The directors state that the profits figure is struck 
after meeting special A.R.P. expenses and providing addi- 
tional reserves for trade debtors and extra depreciation. 
It is unfortunate that shareholders are not informed of the 
extent of these provisions, for the report as it stands conveys 
little impression of the actual improvement in earnings 
which has apparently taken place during the past year, 
General expenses have declined from £86,701 to £79,403, and 
after meeting directors’ fees and the 6 per cent. cumulative 
dividend there is a surplus for ordinary capital of £21,660, 
which replaces the previous year’s deficit of £150,426. The 
surplus is placed to carry-forward, which is thus raised from 
£147,992 to £169,652. The profits of all three operating 
companies, two of which made losses in 1938-39, have per- 
mitted the reduction in the reserve in respect of previous 
losses in the company’s balance sheet to be written down 
from £131,968 to £93,920. The consolidated statement, as 
at June 30th last, reveals that a bank overdraft of £50,736 has 
been incurred. The assets side of the account shows a reduc- 
tion in amounts owed by foreign and empire subsidiaries 
from £88,535 to £65,322, while investments in these sub- 
sidiaries are up from £302,825 to £312,544. The separation 
of empire and foreign investments would be welcome in 
view of the questionable present value of European assets. 
The directors, however, give an assurance that the value of 
assets outside Europe, as shown by the latest balance sheets 
of the operating companies, exceed the value of empire and 
foreign assets shown in the consolidated statement. Cash 
holdings have declined from £402,084 to £105,456, an 
amount which is, however, held exclusively outside conti- 
nental Europe. The future of the company is, of course, 
prejudiced by the Board of Trade restrictions on the manu- 
facture of gramophones and wireless sets and by shortage 
of raw materials. It is probable that the purchase tax will 
also have a considerable effect in restricting purchases of 
records. Electric and Musical Industries is an enterprise with 
essentially peacetime prospects, and it is evident that peace 
alone can restore an adequate profit level. The 10s. ordinary 
shares now stand at 7s. 9d. 


* * * 
Truck and Lorry Earnings 


The reports of two commercial vehicle producers for 
1939-40, those of Dennis Bros. and Guy Motors, make 
encouraging reading. In neither case can the trend of gross 
profits be traced, since the last year’s accounts show total 
earnings after tax, but it must be assumed that in both 
cases gross receipts have shown a very considerable improve- 
ment. This is obvious in the case of Guy Motors, whose 
total profits, after tax, have risen from £71,310 to £98,941. 
The apparent decline in the earnings of Dennis Bros. from 
£146,045 to £145,095 is accounted for by the fact that in 
1938-39 the total profit figure was shown before the alloca- 
tion of £30,040 to tax reserve. Last year’s transfer to factory 
and plant renewals account amounts to only £25,000, and 
the difference between this and the above-mentioned trans- 
fer of £30,040 for taxes more than accounts for the de 
cline in the profit figure. It is significant of the expansion 
which both companies appear to be enjoying that Guy 
Motors also has increased the depreciation and_ renewal 
provision from £20,359 to £53,080, a rise which occasions 
a decline in the surplus available for ordinary capital from 
£35,411 to £28,582, representing a rate of 25.1, against 30.6 
per cent. The report points out that the allowance given by 
the Inland Revenue is entirely inadequate. After maintaining 
the 15 per cent. ordinary dividend, placing £10,000, against 
£17,000, to reserve and writing £17,129 off patents and 
designs, the carry-forward is considerably reduced at £6,380, 
against £22,031. Dennis Bros. has also permitted a small 
draft on the carry-forward, which has fallen from £166,920 
to £166,443 in view of the increase in ordinary distribution 
from 116% to 1334 per cent., an increase which was not fully 
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covered by the rise in equity earnings from £98,058 to 
£99,688. The following table provides an analysis of profits 
of the past two years : — 
Dennis Bros. Guy Motors 
Years to Sept. 30 Years to June 30 


1939 1940 1939 1940 
£ £ £ £ 
MEE ENON 56s cessceccsecaes 146,045 145,095 71,310 98,941 
DORGOTIAMION 2.00.0 sccccesceeee 12,066 38,419¢ 20,359 53,080 
NN cs ccs nuuscdessossanicaes 30,040 ia ca ass 
SEIS. snnsscsheneinsasdabes 5,881 6,988 3,600 5,900 
Debenture and pref. interest Gas 11,940 11,379 
Ordinary capital :— 
esis iSeak <Xiesdacstende 98,058 99,688 35,411 28,582 
SU ach dsnvkunciisebensaseces 87,644 100,165 17,382 17,104 
EN: codcchannnewondenacn 138:0 132-6 30:6 25-1 
EE es conbaceskeaeuaiswesaceva 1165 133} 15 33 
SED nivdcebsaciiegesctvedecs i “a 17,000 10,000 
Carry forward ..........0.0.. 166,920 166,443 22,031 $6,380 


* Shown after taxation for Guy Motors and in 1939-40 for 
Dennis Bros. + Of which £25,000 is a transfer to factory and 
plant renewal account. + After £17,129 written off patents 
and designs. 


The management of Guy Motors state that the company has 
been fully employed during the past year, and indeed the 
balance sheets of both companies indicate that resources 
have been worked to capacity. The Guy Motors statement 
shows an inevitable rise in debtors and creditors, from 
£109,830 to £204,223 and from £117,760 to £182,642, respec- 
tively. The balance sheet of Dennis Bros. shows a similar 
movement though with a less considerable appreciation of 
creditors and debtors. Cash holdings have declined from 
£254,180 to £155,157, but £50,000 has been loaned free of 
interest to the Treasury. Stocks are higher by more than 
£100,000 at £467,829. The 1s. ordinary stock of Guy Motors 
at Is. 6d. yields £10 per cent. Dennis Bros. 1s. ordinary 
shares, now quoted at 16s. 6d., yield £8 1s. 7d. per cent. 


THE 


ordinary 


STOCK 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 
A STEADY rise in the gilt-edged market 
has provided the main feature in Stock 
Exchange dealings since the end of last 
week. Pre-weekend dullness in most sec- 
tions of the industrial market has gone 


Centrai Argentine. 


1. Argentine rails gave a mixed 
display, with some speculative support for 


In the industrial market, turnover was 
on a small scale. The iron and steel sec- 
tion was depressed by the reduction in the 
South Durham dividend. South Durham 
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Trinidad Leaseholds 


Total profits of Trinidad Leaseholds for the year to 
June 30th show a highly satisfactory improvement from 
£901,779 to £1,511,659, if not a record, the highest level for 
more than a decade. This rise of 68 per cent. in revenue is 
largely accounted for by the increased turnover, including 
disposal at the outbreak of war of certain oil stocks held by 
the company in Great Britain. It would, therefore, be optim- 
istic to expect last year’s high level of earnings to be repeated 
in 1940-41, although there is every reason to expect that 
normal income will be adequately maintained provided the 
rise in wages and prices is kept within bounds. Depreciation 
provision has been increased by nearly £20,000 to £288,678, 
and the company inevitably has to face a considerably higher 
tax charge, amounting to £1,000,000 against £421,000. After 
writing off £69,018 against shares in and loans to subsidiary 
companies, the surplus available for dividends is actually 
lower than the previous year’s total, at £138,460 against 
£238,491. The 15 per cent. dividend is maintained, leaving 
the carry-forward- reduced from £128,003 to £120,049, de- 
spite the inclusion of £10,233 provided in the 1938-39 
accounts for the Trinidad Cocoa Levy, but not now re- 
quired. With regard to the future, the directors point out 
that the higher wage and other costs, for which the outbreak 
of war is responsible, were operative only during part of 
the year under review. It must be expected that these will 
take a higher toll of gross earnings in the current year. In 
the balance sheet, a fall in oil stocks from £440,852 to 
£194,248 gives, perhaps, a measure of the heavy disposal 
of stocks at the outbreak of war. Stores in hand have increased 
from £353,797 to £716,195, and cash holdings have more 
than doubled at £1,484,879, while both creditors and debtors 
are substantially higher, the former largely owing to the 
increased tax provision. Net capital expenditure is rather 
lower at £300,366 against £378,557. The company’s £1 
shares, which have risen in price in recent weeks, now stand 
at 65s. ex dividend, yielding £4 12s. 5d. per cent. 


EXCHANGES 


Trinidad Leasehold tax provision. Shell 
Transport eased 355 on Friday and Mon- 
day, but the next day an improvement was 
provided by rises in Anglo-Iranian ordi- 
nary and preference issues. 


New York 


unrelieved. Interest in home rails was at 
a low ebb and rubber shares failed to 
respond to news of the increase in the 
quota. Oil shares did not prove attractive 
and dealings in mining issues were on a 
small scale. The market treated political 
developments with reserve, and trading 
was cautious throughout. 
* 


December 1st disbursements of War 
Loan interest and the repayment of re- 
quisitioned Canadian securities promoted 
a demand for leading investment stocks in 
the gilt-edged market, which continued 
from the end of last week until mid-week, 
when prices tended to fall back. The 
market was led by 34 per cent. War Loan, 
which on Wednesday touched a new high 
level since 1938 of 103} ex dividend, but 
subsequently reacted to 102%. There 
was a good demand for 34 per cent. Con- 
version and 24 per cent. Consols, and, on 
Monday, Indian stocks were well sup- 
ported. A rise of 5 points was staged by 
Bank stock at the beginning of the week. 
In the foreign bond market, the strength 
of Chinese securities provided the chief 
feature of interest. Last Friday, Chinese 
44 per cent. bonds of 1908 rose 2 points, 
and on Monday the 5 per cent. issues of 
1912 and 1913 were both well supported. 
Egyptian Unified gained 2 points on the 
Same day, reflecting optimism as to the 
Outcome of the Middle Eastern campaign. 


* 


There was little interest in home rails, 
although the senior issues were mainly 
firm and a few isolated rises took place, 
mainly among Berwick preference issues. 

Tdinary stocks were sold on Monday, 
when Great Western ordinary and 
Southern preferred lost $ and L.M.S. 


itself rallied 1s. 3d. on Friday after slump- 
ing 7s. 6d. to 20s. on the previous day, 
but no general improvement took place 
until Tuesday. Then a large number of 
issues, including John Brown, Guest Keen, 
and Babcock and Wilcox, rose a few 
pence. Breweries remained firm, with 
steady gains for Benskins and some sell- 
ing of Distillers. The tobacco leaders were 
a weak spot and, in the stores group, 
Marks and Spencer eased 1s. 3d. on Tues- 
day. Among general industrials, there was 
support for Murex, Harrisons and Cros- 
field and Wall Paper Manufacturers. 


* 


Last week’s subdued tone in the Ka/ffir 
market found little relief. Steady selling of 
Sub Nigel was corrected on Tuesday, 
when sentiment rallied slightly, and Rand 
Mines, City Deep and Daggas were also 
bought. Prices of rubber shares remained 
almost unchanged, despite the increase in 
the quota to 100 per cent. At the end of 
last week, United Sua Betong gained a 
few pence. In the oil market, Trinidad 
issues were depressed by the size of the 





“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 
pape. | | Security Indices 


Total Corres. | se 
1940 Bargains) Day | l 

in S.E. | 1939 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

List shares* | Int.t 

Nov. 28 ... 1,867 3,670 70 3 1241 
» 2... } 1,665 | 3,550 | 703 124 3 
Dec. 2 .. 2,330 4,065 70-0 124°5 
9 S ... | 1,691 3,625 70-0 124°5 
» Gia | ee 3,670 69-8 70-0 


* ie L “1935 = 100. t 1938 = 100. 30 ‘Ordi- 

nary shares, 1940 : highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49 4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940 : highest, 126°5 
(May 9) ; lowest, 114-9 (June 26). 


RECENT movements on Wall Street were 
governed almost exclusively by technical 
factors. The trend was irregular, with 
steel issues prominent in both buying and 
selling movements, and price changes were 
narrow. Last Friday’s rally was short- 
lived, though gains were partially held 
the next day, and after the week-end mar- 
Kets opened firm, dealers being encou- 
raged by the steady flow of steel orders 
during November. Later in the week 
prices eased, and in midweek sentiment 
was depressed by prospects of higher taxa- 
tion, although news of financial aid for 
Britain was favourably received. 

The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 97 per cent. of capacity, as in 
the previous week. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 | 
—| Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
Low | High} 13, | 20, 27, 
7 ta | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 


347Industrials| 80-9 te 








4|991| 05.6 | 040 

32 Rails ...... | 20:7a| 30-7 | 290 | 277 | 269 

40 Utilities ..:| 71-2a| 89-4 | 802 | 78 4| 776 

419 Stocks .. 02,9 [94-8 |, 84 7 | 819 | 80-5 

Av. yield®......6 61 %|4: 30%|5 60% 5 95% 620% 
High | Low | | 


#50) a 2 lan Bek : 
DatLy Avenacs 50 CoMMON STOCKS ~ 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


Nov. 21 21 | Now. 22 Nov. 23, INov. 25'Nov. -26}Now. 2 27 


Closed {10 ae 105 0010 105- 5-10 [104 90 | 103-00 





1940 High : 123: 7, January 3rd. Low : 86° 7, 
June 10th. 


(Continued on page 712) 
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Industry and Trade 


The Machinery of Restricting Consumption 


Details are now available, in an explanatory memoran- 
dum, of the machinery by which the Limitation of Supplies 
(Miscellaneous) (No. 5) Order is to be worked. As before, 
manufacturers and wholesalers of controlled goods are to 
register for each class of such goods in which they do busi- 
ness. There will be no restriction on the flow of any class 
of goods between persons registered in respect of that class, 
Or between registered persons and export markets. Each 
person who is registered in a given class of goods must re- 
strict his aggregate sales of that class of goods to retailers and 
other unregistered persons to the prescribed percentage, but 
it is not intended that he should restrict his individual 
unregistered customers in a uniform degree. This elasticity 
is intended to allow for changes in the location of demand 
consequent upon evacuation. Further allowance for such 
changes is made in a provision for the transference of quotas 
from one registered person to another, subject to the consent 
of the Board of Trade. In giving such consent the Board 
may attach conditions with a view, for example, to increas- 
ing supplies in reception areas. Unregistered persons whose 
stocks are damaged or destroyed by enemy action may have 
them replaced without their counting against the supplies 
quota. Certain “ special consumers,” for example, hospitals, 
local authorities, the W.V.S., N.A.A.F.I., and many of the 
recognised charitable organisations which engage in relief 
work, may be supplied with specified classes of restricted 
goods without restriction. All restricted goods may be sup- 
plied without limitation for the execution of Government 
contracts. A registered person who uses controlled goods of a 
class in which he is registered for the purpose of producing 
non-controlled goods must count against his quota the goods 
so used. Registered persons who also act as agents are, for 
the purposes of the Order, “ supplied” with goods invoiced 
to them in the course of their agency and become responsible 
for applying the prescribed restrictions when these goods 
are passed on to unregistered persons. 


* 


The case of a person who carries on both business requir- 
ing registration and business which does not require it, as, 
for example, a manufacturing firm which has retail shops, 
presents complications, as by becoming a registered person 
he involves his retail business in the restrictions on sales 
and the freedom from restriction on deliveries which are 
consequent upon registered status. To deal with this, two 
provisions have been made, Where the businesses not re- 
quiring registration are carried on under a separate name 


they may be excluded from registration, provided they have 
kept separate accounts and records. Where they are branches 
carried on under the same name, provided, again, that they 
have kept separate accounts and records, restriction may be 
applied to the controlled goods acquired by them instead of 
to the goods they sell. This means that, although, because the 
branches are the property of a registered person, other regis- 
tered suppliers may supply goods to them without restric- 
tion, the owner assumes the obligation to restrict in the 
aggregate the controlled goods reaching them, from whatever 
source. Under this arrangement, all these supplies to the 
branches, whether from other parts of his business or from 
outside, are treated as though they had been supplied by the 
owner to an unregistered person, while the stocks held by 
the branches at the date of the Order are released from 
control. 


Coal-Mining Difficulties 


In 1938, the last year for which details are available, we 
consumed at home 175 million tons of coal, while we sent 
abroad 50 million tons, either as cargoes or for the use of 
steamers. Of the 36 million tons of crude coal shipped as 
cargoes, no less than 30} million tons were sent to the Con- 
tinent and to countries bordering the Mediterranean. The 
greater part of this trade was lost as a result of the collapse 
of France and by the extension of the blockade, while the 
scope for replacing the Continental market was strictly limi- 
ted. Although the loss of trade represents only a compara- 
tively small proportion of our total output, the fact that it 
had to be borne chiefly by South Wales, Durham, and other 
exporting coalfields caused a good deal of distress in these 
areas. Nevertheless, it would seem that the past five months 
have provided ample opportunities for adjusting the coal- 
mining industry to the new conditions. But very little has 
in fact been done. A scheme for sharing the loss of trade by a 
redistribution of markets was turned down. A further plan 
providing for compensation for loss of trade out of a levy 
of 6d. per ton on production to be financed by consumers 
is still hanging fire as the colliery owners and the Mines 
Department appear to hold different views on the conditions 
of compensation. Now, a joint committee of the labour and 
trade union movement is to be set up “to examine the 
situation in the mining industry, where unemployment in 
some districts and congestion in other coalfields have pro- 
duced a difficult situation.” A detailed investigation should 
have been made last summer by the Mines Department in 
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New York Prices 


Capital Issues 





Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year to date Deb. Pref, Ord. 


4, 4 £ 
1940 (New Basis) 964,244,605 1,887,130 14,686,501 


- a a . Nominal Con- New 1939 (New B ) 53.336 645 8.831.629 47412947 
. ecember 194 a i trsions Money 939 (New Basis) 53,336,645 8,831,629 47,412,947 
Total share dealings :—Nov. 27, 850,000; : “— ~- - — 1940 (Old Basis) 963,508,955 "332,500 1,209,132 
¢ ; } , Ss 92 2 , co £o0 % 
Nov. 28, 470,000; Nov. 29, 530,000; To the Public ......... Nil ps Nil 1939 (Old Basis) 45,908,921 2,688,459 10,159,343 
Nov. 30, 340.000 ; Dec. Z 480,000 ; To Shareholders ...... 200,000 ... 200,000 “Old Basis ” includes public issues and issues 
D 3, 450,000 By S.E. Introduction... Nil ove Nil to shareholders. ‘* New Basis” is all new capital 
ec. 25 UY. By Permission to Deal 225,000 218,125 in which permission to deal has been granted. 
Close Close! Close Close Nat. Savings Certs.t... 6,054,779 6,054,779 
Nov. Dec Nov. Dec. 3% Defence Bondst... 5,330,700 5,330,700 
> sete oa sate 212% Nat. War Bonds¢ 16,240,175 16,240,175 
4 ; , ' - 
1. Railroads Celanese of A. 27!2 2734 nt re to November 26, i — Wome » Shorter Commen ts 
Balt. & Ohio.. 4 334\Chrysler 774 7634 November 26th, making total since June 25th, 


Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 293g 26%, Curt. Wr.“A" 28 28 £353,512,805. 


Illinois Cent. 753 7 |Bastman Kdk.141 143g 
N.Y. Cent..... 141g 137s!Gen. Elec. .. 331g 33 

Northern Pac. 65, 6!oGen. Motors.. 497s 4912 
Pennsvi RI.... 227g 2159\[nland Steel . 8512 8614 


Year to date 


Southern ...... 13 1214/Int. Harvest 54!2 545g . ‘ 
2. Utilities, etc lint. Nickel. 2619 2354 7090 (New Bano, 
Amer. Tel... 16614166 |Ligsett Myers 952 93% — 1940 (Old Basis) ...... 
fame i. ee \Nat. Dairy .. 131g 1314 soe ee ae cic 
Pac Light 361 37 |Nat- Distillers 2252 23 ( GSE) «0.000 


iNat. Steel . 6754 6510 
Pub Sv N.J 305g 287 . = 1 
Sthn. Cal bd 2619 26 jProct.Gamble 55 5412 


Including i 
Conversions Conversions 


1,334,074,269 980,818,236 
132,107,163 109,581,221 
1,318,342,549 964,850,587 
80,186,802 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


This Week’s Company Results.— 
Recent brewery results show a _ general 
improvement in gross earnings, but net 
profits are mainly lower. ASSOCIATED 
BRITISH MALTSTERS earned a rise 
in gross revenue from £120,080 to 
£150,996 and net profits were also highet 
at £70,839 against £64,378. The 10 per 
cent. dividend is maintained. BENSKINS 


Excluding 


£ £ 


58,756,723 


\Sears Roebck. 7534 75!2 ae on 

United Gas 101g 10 (Sheil Union. 953 10!4 Brit. Emp. Foreign | .~ATFORD have maintained the 18} pet 

3. Commercial and = (Socony Vac... 854 814 Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries Cent. dividend, despite a fal] in net earnings 
Indus' ria! /Stan. Oil N.J. 345g 33!2 £ £ from £227,009 to £208,847. Gross income 

Amer Metai.. 1812 195g,20th Cen. Fox 578 554 5 . ; h ) : : 

Am Roll Ml 1534 15 |U.S. Steel... 69 675g 1940 (New Basis) 979,475,594 1,342,642 _Nil is, however, some £50,000 higher 2@ 

Am Smelting 4414 4434) West’hse El... 10512 103%, 1939 (New Basis) 81,962,205 25,373,284 2,245,732 £553,844. FREMLINS have reduced the 

Anaconda ..... 271g 2713) Woolworth.... 3354 3214 1940 (Old Basis) 964,708,131 142,456 Nil F 

Briggs ......... 2414 235\Yngstn. Sheet 41/3 40 1939 (Old Basis) 42,596,632 15,840,091 320,000 (Continued on page 722) 
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collaboration with the colliery owners and the unions. Since 
the sharing of the shrunken market is likely to be an un- 
economic solution, output should have been concentrated on 
the most suitable pits, while the remainder should have been 
put on a care-and-maintenance basis. Miners in redundant 
pits should have been transierred (not in a trickle, as they 
have been) either to other collieries or to other useful occupa- 
tions, while owners of closed pits should have been given 
assistance for the purpose of maintaining their pits in good 
conditions, but not for the coal that they do not raise. The 
delay in dealing swiftly and decisively with the situation 
created by the loss of markets is just another instance of in- 
efficiency on the economic front. 


* * * 


Extension of Cotton Control 


When control was first imposed upon part of the cotton 
industry in January this year by fixing yarn prices, it was 
announced that such control would be gradually extended. 
A major step in this extension was taken when the new 
futures contract for raw cotton came into force at the begin- 
ning of this month and it is now expected that cloth prices 
will shortly be standardised. The price of cotton cloths is 
an important factor in the effort to extend cotton exports. 
Overseas buyers have been increasing their offers for cloth 
since Britain’s military position improved and it became 
obvious that goods could and would be delivered to foreign 
countries, but the prices asked for the cloths have frequently 
been too high and the volume of actual business has suffered 
accordingly. Sir Percy Ashley, the Cotton Controller, has 
been considering a scheme for fixing prices with trade experts 
for some time; details are now being completed and are ex- 
pected to be announced shortly. The desire to cut down the 
prices of cloth to encourage exports affects cotton in all its 
stages and in the new contract merchants’ profit on raw 
cotton was cut from the 10 per cent. originally proposed 
to 5 per cent. It is expected that the standard prices will be 
net and cloth agents, who obtain their remuneration from 
the difference in discounts, are likely to be eliminated from 
business. If buyers have to pay commissions out of standard 
rates they are much more likely to deal direct with manu- 
facturers whenever possible. The same problem faced yarn 
agents when yarn prices were fixed, but they are still operat- 
ing and cloth agents are now meeting to try to find some 
way out of their difficulty. 


* * * 
Canadian Tariff Changes 


Exports from this country to Canada should be facili- 
tated by the Canadian Government’s latest move to conserve 
foreign exchange. The Canadian Finance Minister this week 
announced an increase in excise duties, drastic curtailment 
of luxury imports and a substantial reduction or even 
abolition of customs duties on many commodities from the 
United Kingdom. Imports of certain articles, including pas- 
senger cars, sports goods, clothing and manufactured foods, 
are prohibited from non-sterling countries, except Newfound- 
land, while others, including motor vehicles other than pas- 
senger cars, will be imported from non-sterling countries only 
under licence. Many of the commodities prohibited or 
licensed can be exported from this country; customs 
duties have been removed from cotton, artificial silk, bitu- 
minous coal and furniture. The Chairman of the Cotton 
Board said that the removal of the duties would enable Lan- 
cashire to secure orders that have recently been passing it 
by. The pre-war cotton trade with Canada amounted to 
some 65 million square yards of cloth and 4 million Ib. of 
yarn. Canada also intends to encourage domestic production, 
and the licences granted for imports from non-sterling coun- 
tries will be withdrawn as other sources of supply can be 
found, while powers will be taken by the Government to 
assist certain enterprises in order to encourage exports. 


* * * 


Control of Greek Shipping 


Before the war Greece’s merchant fleet included 
1,500,000 gross tons of ocean-going vessels. Some 400,000 
gross tons of these were on charter to this country when 
Italy launched her attack upon Greece, while the remainder 
was engaged in the home trade and in commerce between 
neutral countries. The Greek Government has now decided 
to bring about closer collaboration between that country’s 
merchant fleet and the Ministry of Shipping to ensure the 
employment of all vessels in the interest of the Allies. 
On November 28th it was announced that full powers of 
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control, including requisitioning powers, over all Greek ships 
outside the Eastern Mediterranean and over vessels of more 
than 4,000 tons deadweight inside that area have been con- 
ferred by the Greek Government upon its shipping com- 
mittee in London. This move will appreciably strengthen 
the Allies’ shipping position at an opportune moment, for 
some 80 per cent. of the Greek merchant fleet consists of 
cargo ships of the tramp type. 


* * * 


Record Steel Production in America 


During the month of October the United States pro- 
duced almost as much crude steel as this country can pro- 
duce in six months. The actual output amounted to 6,462,000 
tons, equivalent to no less than 75,851,000 tons per annum. 
The course of production since the beginning of the year 
is Shown below: — 


Output % of 
(Thous. Capacity 


Output % of 
(Thous. Capacity 


tons) tons) 
January ..... 5,655 84-1 LC” 5,533 85-0 
February.... 4,409 70-2 TU Nocsancas 5,595 83-4 
NISECR «2005. 4,265 63-4 August ..... 6,033 89-7 
PET ccc05 3,975 62-0 September 5,595 90-7 
re 4,841 72-0 October..... 6,462 96-1 


True, output in October—the highest ever recorded—reached 
almost the limit of the industry’s capacity; but it was sub- 
stantially in excess of the peacetime capacity of the whole of 
Continental Europe. The increase in the demand for steel 
is the best indication of America’s rapidly expanding in- 
dustrial activity. And the size of the output is the measure 
of America’s potential superiority over the Nazis in the 
output of munitions. 


* * * 


Rubber—America Wins 


America has, after all, gained her point, and at the meet- 
ing of the International Rubber Regulation Committee on 
November 27th the export quota for the first three months 
of 1941 was raised to 100 per cent. The delay in the Com- 
mittee’s meeting, pending Sir John Hay’s return from the 
United States, suggested that the American viewpoint was 
to be of paramount importance and the market had already 
discounted an increase so that the announcement had little 
effect on prices. Nevertheless, such a large increase was un- 
expected, and some of the producers are not altogether 
pleased. In the first place, the producing capacity on which 
the quotas are based amounts to 1,554,700 tons in 1941, 
against 1,541,550 tons in 1940 and there were some who felt 
that a continuation of the permissible exports at 90 per cent. 
of an increased amount should leave enough rubber available 
for the United States. The average quota for 1940, at 83} 
per cent., released about 1,291,000 tons; including those from 


CHANGE IN RUBBER QUOTAS SINCE 1937 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Total Basic Quota 
1,000 long tons 1,298-5 1,335-3 1,519-0 1,541 -6 1,554-7 
Permissible Export :— 





First Quarter percent. 75 70 50 80 100 
Second Quarter ,, 80 60 50 80 wid 
Third Quarter ,, 90 45 60 85 

Fourth Quarter ,, 90 45 75 90 

Year’s average ,, 83} 55 58} 83} 


non-regulating countries, total net exports are expected to 
reach 1,386,000 tons. It is estimated that world consumption 
this year will reach 1,054,000 tons, thus leaving an apparent 
excess of exports of 332,000 tons, but after making provision 
for the abnormal re-stocking demand—the increase in trade 
stocks in America, the barter stocks, and the reserve to be 
built up in the United Kingdom—it is possible that rubber 
exports will not in fact be equal to requirements in 1940. 
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The 100 per cent. quota for the first quarter of 1941 will 
release 388,675 tons from the restricting areas which will be 
insufficient to allow both the United States and the United 
Kingdom to accumulate all the stocks they wish to hold so 
that it is unlikely that the percentage will be much reduced 
at the end of the quarter. In addition, it is unlikely that all 
the producing areas will be able to export the full amount 
permitted to them. That was the argument of the consum- 
ing interests which has triumphed over that of the producers. 
The latter argued that a yearly surplus of about 100,000 tons 
should result from a 90 per cent. quota and allow the United 
States to accumulate stocks without harming the producers, 
who fear that once the strategic reserve has been attained 
demand will fall off. Many of them hold that to supply 
large surpluses now will necessitate excessive tapping, which 
would mean depletion of capital, while the additional earn- 
ings would have to be paid to the Government in E.P.T. 
instead of being earned at a steady rate in the future. It is 
doubtful whether the producers’ fears of a severe fall in 
demand are very firmly based, for consumption, as opposed 
to stock accumulation, is showing an upward trend; rubber 
is an important war material and after the war it is likely 
to be in demand for the extensive reconstruction that will 
be necessary and for the use of countries now under German 


domination. 


COMMODITY AND 


Tue value of retail sales in October, as 
given in this week’s Board of Trade 
Fournal, was 6.8 per cent. higher than in 
October, 1939. Retail sugar prices are to 
be reduced by ld. per lb. from Decem- 
ber 16th, but supplies to manufacturers 
are to remain at the present level. 
When coal prices were raised recently 
Durham was still under consideration, and 
a further ls. per ton has been added to 
the pithead price this week. A census of 
domestic pquitry keepers is to be taken 
so that feeding stuffs may be fairly dis- 
tributed. 

Cotton (Liverpool).—At the begin- 
ning of this week trading began in the 
Liverpool cotton market in the new 
futures contracts, and although at the 
start there was some uncertainty as to 
the position, the revised conditions are 
now working smoothly. As business was 
possible on broader lines, a larger turn- 
over has taken place in futures than for 
several weeks back, and prices have ad- 
vanced, especially for distant positions. 
The object of the Controller is to pre- 
vent prices in Liverpool rising above 
world prices, but the local conditions can- 
not be ignored. Some uncertainty exists as 
to the effect of the institution of official 
prices based on the prices ruling in the 
United States markets and Alexandria, 
but this system is not likely to become 
operative until towards the end of the 
month, and there will be no possibility 
of a squeeze of near positions. 

RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


~ | Week ended | From Aug. 1 to 








Variety Nov. ; Nov. | Dec. Nov. 
(’000 bales) - | a | & 29, 
1940 | 1940 | 1939 1940 

American ........ 13 11-9 428 365 
Brazilian.......... 8 14:1 132 126 
Peruvian, etc. ... ae 2-4 79 49 
Egyptian ......... 5- | 4:9 114 82 
Sudan Sakel .... 1- 2-6 69 12 
East Indian ..... 3 5:2 103 101 
Other countries 6 6-8 | 69 100 
TD ones | 42:1 | 47-9 | 904 | 835 


Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
Circular. 

Tin.—The price of standard cash tin 
declined 10s. per ton on the week, but 
that of three months forward increased 
by 5s. per ton. According to one authority 
there was a net decrease in the total visible 
supply of tin on the month to 39,807 tons 
at the end of November. Stocks of tin 
in the United Kingdom were 4,035 tons 
against 4,252 tons at the end of October. 


Grains.—There is some expectation in 
America that the Anglo-Spanish agree- 
ment announced this week may lead to a 
renewal of grain exports to Spain, and 
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Sisal’s Difiiculties 


The East African sisal trade has been severely affected 
by war conditions. During the past ten years East Africa’s 
production has almost doubled, and in 1938 it amounted to 
130,000 tons. The United Kingdom is the only large 
market left open to the plantations in Kenya and Tangan- 
yika, for the United States consumes chiefly Mexican sisal 
(Henequen) and Japan prefers manila hemp; the European 
mainland, which absorbed about 135,000 tons of sisal from 
all sources in 1938, is, of course, cut off by the British 
blockade. In 1938 Great Britain absorbed 26 per cent. of East 
Africa’s shipments of sisal, her share amounting to 35,000 
tons. Our wartime requirements of this product are prob- 
ably considerably in excess of our peacetime consumption, 
Thus, while the British Government’s intention to purchase 
100,000 tons of sisal from Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
is of great importance since this purchase will absorb the 
greater part of the material at present available, it may not 
be possible to repeat it, since it amounts to more than the 
United Kingdom’s requirements. Sisal requires four or five 
years to mature in East Africa, and cannot therefore be 
easily regulated to current demand. In the past five years the 
area under sisal in British East Africa has substantially in- 
creased, and growers may be faced by many difficulties so 


long as European markets are denied to them. 


Canadian wheat options showed a firmer 

tendency in consequence. Quotations in 

South America are nominal owing to the 

scarcity of the freight available. Maize 

prices have declined from the higher 

levels reached a week ago. 

WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 

AND FLOUR 


| Week ended | From Aug. 1to 











From | | 

("000 quarters) Nov. | Nov. | Nov. . Nov. 

16, 23, 25, 23, 
| 1940 | 1940 1939 1940 
N. America .......+-+. | 529 | 585 | 7,583 | 6,116 
Argentine, Uruguay. | 133 | 268 | 7,194 | 3,642 
IID -cincaccernienos ; wo" 1] ...* | 612¢] ...* 
races a 20 114 20 
Danube and district ae ms 1a 182 
Other countries ...... sa i 296 a 
re 662 873 18,132 9,960 


* Unobtainable. +t Incomplete. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended FromApr.1to 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 


16, 23, | 25, | 23, 
1940 1940 1939 1940 


From 
(000 quarters) 











Argentina............0.. 75 50 11,810) 5,764 
Adantic America .... 142 144 | 1,023) 2,609 
Danube Region ...... oe | 1,109) 678 
S. & BE. Atnica ........ “ae ..-™ | 2,667) 1,117¢ 
Indo-China, etc. ..... en ae 1,160 91 
NE  sinidh beanies 217 194 |17,769' 10,259 


* Not received. + Incomplete since October 26th. 
Svurce: The Corn Trade News. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The official 
maximum prices of controlled vegetable 
oils and animal fats in operation during 
November are to be continued to Decem- 


THE ECONOMIST SENSITIVE 


PRICE INDEX 
(1935 = 100) 


Nov.) Nov.| Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
{| 28, | 29, 2 3, 4, 
1940 | 1940; 1940 1940, 1940 


TIE, cnncenscummeunns 101-7:102-€\101-9 101:2101-3 
Raw moaterials....... |165°9.165°9\165 5 165° 6165-8 
Complete Index... 129 8130-1129 8129-5 129-6 


Mar | Aug.! Dec. | Oct. | Nov. 
31, 2.1; 4 28, 27, 
1937*| 1939 1939 1940 1940 
| 


] | 
ON is ia 1147-9 102: 2]101-7 


92°2,117°5 
Raw materials....... 1207 -3 122.9131 -8 165-9)165°4 
0641245130 2129-7 


Complete Index... 175-11 
| 


' | 


* Highest level reached during the 1932-37 recovery. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


ber 28th without change. Supplies gener- 
ally are still satisfactory, priority in the case 
of edible oils being given to the require- 
ments of the manufacturers of margarine 
and cooking compounds. The outlook for 
future supplies of linseed continues good. 
The United States crop is being gradually 
absorbed into the mills, though it is re- 
ported that a surprisingly small propor- 
tion of the North-Western yield has 
moved to market and that seed continues 
to linger in the country because the price 
is low in comparison with former years 
and with wheat and maize. 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


| Average price per Ib. at | Per ceny, 
| 

















es Sl, 
| | since 
Sept. 1,} Oct. 1, | Nov. 1,} Sepr. 1, 
1939 1940 | 1940 | 1939 
| } 
Beef, British :— | s. d.:s. d.,s. d. | 
Ribs ... ore 214; 1 334) 1 334 10 
Thin flank . 7 Qlo! 9ly 26 
Beef, chilled or | | 
frozen :-- | 
Ro Soiscciares | Olo' 1 O34) 1 034 
Thin flank ... | 454) 6 | 6 22 
Mutton, British : 
eos ‘2 3 1 514/11 5lq 12 
Breast .......0. | Tie | 8 | 8 8 
Mutton, frozen : | 
i acdscaees | you} 1 0 | 1 0 15 
SE cccoumsen | 4 4 4 oes 
| — i 3 | 1 6% 1 6!) 24 
eee be Bee Se | 
Flour (per 7 1b.) | 1) Llo! 1 14) 1 lig} —J 
Bread (per 4 Ib.) 8l4| Blo) 8! 3 
Tea ; 5a 33 4 12°¢ 7 
Sugar (granul’td) | 3 5 | 5 64 
Milk (per quart) | 654 nN 8 | 8 ly . 
Butter, fresh .... | 1 412 ; z, | 
Butter, salt....... | 1 3lgif 1 6 +) 1 6% \ 24 
ERIE csivsioness 10 [2 1 jf if] 2 
Margarine : | | | 
Special ...... gad 2 | 9 it 2 
Standard .... | J "i 6 5 . 
Eggs (each) ...... 2 1 314 | 334 98 
Potatoes (per 7ib.)| 6le 8 | Bl4 28 
Index, All foods, | | 
weighted(July, | 
1914=100)....' 138 | 169 172 25 





Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 


(1927 = 100) 
Mar.' Aug. Nov.) Nov.) Dec. 


31, 30, 28, 19, 3, 
1937 | 1939 1939 | 1940 | 194 
ie 8 


The Economist tn- | 

















dex (UK.):— | | | | 
Cereals and meat | 93 0] 66:9, 85:5, 95-9, 95°9 
Other foods ...... | 70 4] 61:1 79:3) 84-4) 84:8 
BEES ccccocccces 74:2| 54-3) 72:6) 86-3) 87°90 
Minerals........... 113-2) 95-4 102: 7\127-6,128°0 
Miscellaneous ... | 87:0] 77:6 93:°4106:3106°4 
Complete Index 87 2| 70:3 867 99 8 100:! 
1913 = 100......... 119-9| 96-8 119-4.137-5137°7 


*Highest level reached during the 1932-7 recovery: 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LIMITED 


HEAVY TAXATION BURDEN 
TEETOTAL PROPAGANDA EXPOSED 
MR ARTHUR MITCHELL’S ADDRESS 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of the ordinary stock- 
holders of this company was held at the White Horse Hotel, 
Birmingham, on the Sth instant, under the presidency of Mr Arthur 
Mitchell. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
after paying a tribute to the late Mr Herbert William Bainbridge, 
said: We have now had the benefit of a full year’s trading by our 
subsidiary, The Highgate-Walsall Brewery, which under the efficient 
supervision of Mr A. Schofield has proved a satisfactory addition 
to our business. 

Our output has shown an increase notwithstanding the enforced 
advance in prices to our customers, which proves that the quality 
of our goods is appreciated. This advance in prices has been 
forced on us by increased taxation imposed by the three Budgets 
that have operated during the past financial year. 

Notwithstanding continual rises in the cost of labour and 
materials, especially barley, and after making provision for A.R.P. 
expenditure, the trading profit has shown a satisfactory increase. 
The drop in net profit is entirely due to the heavier burden of 
taxation. For the second year in succession an increased trading 
profit has been converted into a decreased net profit by added 
taxation. 


RESERVE FOR WAR DAMAGE 


You will have noticed that we recommend that £100,000 of our 
undivided profits be placed to property reserve account. This re- 
serve was created in 1937 as a fund out of which the managing 
directors would be able to write off unremunerative capital expendi- 
ture on properties. At that time war damage to our properties was not 
contemplated, but it is now clear that we shall have to face the cost 
of rebuilding some of the company’s properties, and although the 
Government are contemplating a compulsory national scheme of 
insurance, it may be necessary to spend on reconstruction more 
than the Government award. Bearing this in mind and the likeli- 
hood of the cost of such work increasing considerably as time goes 
on, the directors have thought it prudent to recommend a sub- 
stantial addition to the property reserve, so that it may be available 
for the above purposes. 

It has been the consistent policy of your Board to maintain ample 
liquid resources to meet the many demands that may arise, and 
though the resources now available may appear large, I can assure 
you that they are not more than adequate in view of the heavy 
increases in beer duty and other taxation. I would remind you 
that beer duty involves a large payment in cash every month. Our 
payments for Government duties and taxes last year amounted to no 
less than £4,200,000. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The Government apparently regard the brewing trade as a never- 
failing source of revenue, to which it may legitimately turn at any 
time. Nevertheless, when it is realised that the substantial drop in 
our net profit is entirely due to the heavy additional taxation imposed 
in the last three Budgets, we think it should give the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer reason to pause and consider whether the taxation 
of the trade has not already been extended to the extreme limit. 

In concluding my remarks on the accounts I would like to remind 
you that the auditors’ fees were settled 20 years ago, since when our 
company has been considerably extended; their work, consequently, 
has become greater and the cost of carrying it out has increased with 
the rising cost of salaries of staff. We therefore recommend to you 
that their joint fees shall be increased from £2,250 to £3,150, and 
a resolution embcdying this will be submitted to you later in the 
Proceedings. We are fortunate to have the skilled and valuable 
services of Messrs Duffield and Smith and C. Herbert Smith and 
Russell. 


TEETOTAL PROPAGANDA 


At our last annual meeting I referred to the campaign of organ- 
ised teetotal propagandists. Using the war as a means to an end, 


; 


they still persist in worrying the Government. Such conduct in 
exploiting the national emergency is reprehensible. 

As Captain the Hon. Quintin Hogg, M.P. for Oxford, rightly 
said in reproof to the Oxford Temperance Council a few weeks 
ago: “ The national emergency is not a moment to introduce tem- 
perance propaganda under the cloak of national necessity.” 

At the moment these agitators are concentrating on bringing 
about a reduction of the use of materials for brewing, such as barley, 
and the shortening of the permitted hours of sale in licensed houses. 

It would be grossly unfair to farmers who grow malting barley 
to cut down supplies to brewers, for they would be forced to sell 
their malting barley at the price of feeding barley, which on this 
year’s figures would have been about one-half its value. 

Our opponents charge the Government with indifference towards 
what they are pleased to term the misuse of foodstuffs, but the 
Government, recognising that beer is necessary for the public, for 
some time have been regulating the supply of barley and other 
materials, to ensure the brewing of the requisite quantity of beer 
where it is required. 

The Government know only too well the serious unrest, dis- 
content, loss of working time and interference with the output of 
munitions which was caused in the last war by the too drastic 
curtailment of the supply of beer. 

In announcing the increase in barrelage, the Government of that 
day were compelled to concede, the then Home Secretary, the 
Rt. Hon. Sir George Cave, stated in the House of Commons:— 
“The Government are taking this step for serious reasons con- 
nected with the conduct of the war, and for no other reason, and 
they believe that these reasons compel them to take it.” 


QUESTION OF CLOSING HOURS 


Not content with demanding that the quantity of beer brewed 
should be curtailed, these agitators go further, and still using the 
War as an argument, urge that also the sale in licensed houses 
should cease at an earlier hour in the evening. 

Surely nothing could be more ill-conceived. Beer is the national 
beverage. It is part of the diet of working people who in these 
trying times find it more than ever necessary. They are working 
long hours which frequently extend late in the evening, and after 
a long day’s toil facilities for refreshment and relaxation must not 
lightly be further restricted. 

I consider any curtailment of the permitted hours of sale abso- 
lutely unnecessary and undesirable. We in the trade know what 
the public need and expect better than any teetotal propagandist, 
and we are certain that any shortening of the present evening hours 
would fill working people with irritation and resentment as it did 
in the last war. 

Speaking in regard to the representations made to the Birmingham 
Licensing Justices that licensed houses should be closed earlier at 
night, Mr G. A. Bryson, the chairman, according to the Press, said 
that he would be reluctant to do anything which might tend to 
separate the working man from his mug of beer. No one has a better 
knowledge or has devoted closer attention to licensing questions, or 
better understands the needs of the people for whom licensed houses 
are provided. And in publishing the decision of the licensing jus- 
tices in regard to earlier closing he stated they had come to the 
conclusion that in the absence of any legislative action by the Gov- 
ernment, and having regard to all the circumstances it did not 
appear to be desirable for them to intervene at present. 

As an instance that this cry for earlier closing at night is all 
wrong, the experiment was tried in Manchester, but it had to be 
discontinued. The chairman of the justices is reported to have frankly 
admitted that they had to revert to 10 p.m. because of the inconven- 
ience suffered by people working late being unable to get refreshment. 

At any rate, the responsibility of the licensed trade is to cater 
for the public, and the permitted hours during which alcoholic 
beverages can be ‘purchased is a national question to be decided 
by the Government, and under present circumstances the Govern- 
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ment evidently consider there is no necessity to amend the law. 
Perhaps we have never had to face such difficulties as now present 
themselves, but I can assure you they are being met with con- 
fidence by the co-operation of the managing directors, staff and 
workpeople. 


Dr Harold Thwaite seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 





SINGAPORE PARA RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of the Singapore Para 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, in London. 

Mr R. B. Bannon (the chairman), who presided, said that the 
past year had been more favourable for rubber companies owing 
to the increased export allowance coupled with an advance in prices. 
That improvement in the situation was reflected in the accounts. 
During 1938-39 the exportable percentage had been 46} per cent., 
during which period they had exported 602,916 Ib. realising an 
average sale price of 8;sd. per lb. gross. During 1939-40 the export- 
able percentage was 71% per cent., this permitting them to export 
$97,114 lb., which had realised an average price of 103d. gross. 
Their profit for the year amounted to £14,675, and they recom- 
mended a dividend of 10 per cent. 

Dealing with their manuring programme, a total of 965 
acres had received treatment during the year. Next year’s pro- 
gramme provided for the manuring of 827 acres, but they 
might be forced to make some modification in view of the present 
difficulty in obtaining fertiliser. Replanting had continued to receive 
their attention and had called for an expenditure of £2,471. They 
had a total replanted area of 437 acres and they proposed to 
replant a further 150 acres next year. They would endeavour to 
continue their policy of replanting suitable areas, but the extent 
to which they might be able to do so must depend upon the future 
course of events. 

With regard to the current year, the exportable allowance had been 
increased to 100 per cent. for the first quarter of 1941 and, if 
there was no material change in the existing price level, he thought 
they might look forward to a satisfactory vear. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





RHOKANA CORPORATION, LIMITED 
INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The eighteenth annual ordinary general meeting of Rhokana 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, in London. 

Mr Francis L. Gibbs (deputy chairman), who presided, said that 
the profit and loss account showed that before charging debenture 
and loan interest and making appropriation to the depreciation 
reserve account and the development reserve account, the trading 
profit was £2,846,838, as against £2,107,062 in the previous year. 
They had received a gross dividend from Mufulira Copper Mines, 
Limited, of £177,668, as compared with £217,149, and the balance 
carried to appropriation account was £2,773,801, as compared with 
£2,116,398. The appropriation for taxation for the year was 
£1,650,000, which was an increase of £900,000. 

For the purpose of estimating their liability to excess profits tax, 
the computation of their pre-war standard had to include the results 
of a period when they had not yet completed their main programme 
of development and equipment. They had submitted to the 
authorities all the relevant facts which in their opinion rendered 
such a method of computation inequitable, but the authorities had 
been unable to grant them any relief in that respect. The result 
was that on their present estimates of tax liability, despite an in- 
creased operating profit of over £730,000, the reserve the directors 
found necessary to make for taxation left less profit available for dis- 
tribution than in the previous year. It had been necessary for the 
directors to recommend that the final dividend distributable should 
be reduced from 25 per cent. to 15 per cent., bringing the total 
dividend for the year to 40 per cent., as compared with 50 per cent. 
last year. 

Since in some quarters a dividend of 40 per cent. was interpreted 
as showing that shareholders were receiving 40 per cent. on the 
money invested, he would refer to the fact that whereas the issued 
amount of the ordinary capital was £2,500,002, the capital raised 
and employed was just under £18,000,000. The distribution, there- 
fore, of £1,000,001 by way of dividend represented a return of 
54 per cent. 

The report was adopted. 
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LAKE VIEW AND STAR, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENT WORK 
MR D. CHRISTOPHERSON’S SPEECH 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of Lake View and Star, 
Limited, was held, on the Sth instant, at 49 Moorgate, London. 

Mr D. Christopherson, C.B.E. (the chairman), in the course of 
his speech, said: —The company made a profit of £592,159, which 
is £65,700 in excess of the previous year. Unfortunately, from your 
point of view, this additional profit is more than absorbed by the 
Excess Profits Tax, which is estimated at over £95,000. For the 
year in question we have to pay 60 per cent. on three-quarters of 
the excess profit and 100 per cent. on the remaining quarter. The 
large amount involved is due to the company’s standard profit for 
ixcess Profits Tax purposes being based on its average assessable 
profit for the years 1935-36 and 1936-37. Next year we shall have 
to pay 100 per cent. of any excess profit, but until we have agreed 
our standard profit with the Inspector of Taxes it is not possible to 
give you any forecast of the effect of our liability for Excess Profits 
Tax on next year’s accounts. 

Your directors fully appreciate that in times such as these the 
Government should receive all the financial assistance possible, but 
we have to bear in mind that in a business like ours profits are 
earned from a wasting asset and, whilst we have no intention of 
curtailing our operations, the Government, by taking the full 100 
per cent., gives no encouragement to increase profits when they are 
derived at the expense of the company’s principal asset. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


The directors have decided to recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 124 per cent., making the total distribution for the year 
50 per cent. This will leave £19,950 to be carried forward. An 
interim dividend of 123 per cent. has been declared on account of 
the current year’s operations. 

Development work has again been satisfactory and we conclude 
the year with an increase in the ore reserve position of just under 
190,000 tons. The success of the continued development of the No. 2 
Lode and Minor Lodes is again shown by the production figures, 
over 50 per cent. of the total ore treated having come from these 
sources. The measure of our dependence on these particular lodes 
will perhaps be clearer when I mention that out of the 2,695,700 
tons of positive and broken ore in the mine, 1,691,100 tons, or over 
62 per cent., is comprised in these lodes. Among them the Morrison 
West Lode in the Hannan Star Lease has not lived up to expecta- 
tions, as values have apparently decreased in depth below the 
1,700 ft. level. On the other hand, the New Lode on the boundary 
between the Ivanhoe and Horseshoe sections has opened out better 
than anticipated, and this year more than 320,000 tons of positive 
ore has been included in the reserves from this source. We have 
also partially developed one or two new shoots which give promise 
of material tonnages in the future, and the latest discovery of good 
values in the Lake View section at the 2,670 ft. horizon gives 
promise of some exceedingly interesting developments in the suc- 
ceeding months, when we have been able to test this ore from 
our present lowest level at 2,300 feet. 


INCREASED ORE RESERVES 


Total ore reserves again show an increase notwithstanding the 
record tonnage of 692,122 tons milled during the year. At 
June 30, 1940, reserves stood at 3,854,500 tons, averaging 5.39 dwt, 
representing an increase of 189,700 tons and a decrease of 0.17 dwt 
in value over Jast year’s figures. It is very gratifying to note that 
of the total reserve, positive ore at 2,816,000 tons has increased 
by 192,800 tons and broken ore at 691,200 tons by 138,100 tons. 
Broken ore is thus only 1,000 tons short of the total tonnage treated 
during the past year. 

In the Chaffers plant, 692,122 tons, averaging 5.11 dwt. per ton, 
were treated for an extraction of 89.31 per cent. This is slightly 
less than last year’s figure of 89.5 per cent., but on the lower grade 
treated it is very satisfactory. At the Associated retreatment plant, 
602,904 tons of residues were treated, of which 369,068 tons were 
from the Associated Dump, which is now finished, and the remaindet 
purchased mainly from the North Kalgurli and Trafalgar Com 
panies. Total working costs at 20s. 3.22d. show a reduction of 
about 3d. per ton, due mainly to plant improvements and to further 
expenditure underground for facilitating haulage and improving 
ventilation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended November 30, 1940, 
total ordinary revenue was £25,473,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £91,145,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£1,670,044,000, against £530,639,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands 





APT gt? | ABt lt | Week| Week 

Revenue Esti- rah ty ended ended 

mate, D Ne e Dec. | Nov. 
1940-41 . 30.. 2, 30 
1939 1940 1939 1940 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax... | 510,500; 95,393 161,303 4,385 4,553 
Sur-tax....... 83,000! 11,890 18,44 ‘70, 700 
Estate. ctc., 

Duties 86,100! 52,370 52,171'1,390 916 
Stamps ..... 19,000) 11,440; 9,378 200 ... 
ND.C, 2000. L! 29.909) 17.340, 14,017) 560 470 
SE sae ee 6,9 1,239 
Other Inland 

Revenue ... 1,000 480 310 10 20 
Total In. Rev. | 769,600! 188,913 292,598 7,015 7,898 
Customs ...... 309, 350! 179,910! 201,012 3,772 3,689 
eee 213,550) 87,520 123,974 1,502 14281 
Total Customs 

and Excise.. | 522,900! 267,430 324,986 5,274 17970 
Motor Duties | 35,000; 9,683 12,825 ... 206 
P.O. (Net | Dy 

Receipt) } 13,291) 6,454 8,300 Dr800 1,900 
Crown Lands 1,150 940 800 150 
Receipts from | | 

SundryLoans{| 5,000) 3,602 871 
Misc. Receipts 13,250} 12,663 17,325, 801 1,149 





Total Ordinary 
Revenue ... 1360191) 489,685 657,705 12290 25473 





SeLr-Bat. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting 


| 
86,222) 52,14¢ 55,500 2,300 3,700 








Total 144641 3 541,831 713,205 14590 29173 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
| to meet payments 
‘4 thousands 
\ Apr. 1,| Apr. 1,/ \ 
Expenditure Bsti- | 193% | 1940, | ang W a 
il- to to ended ended 
1 mate, D Now Dec. ! Nov. 
1940-41 _T —_— 7 30, 
1939 1940 1939 1940 


ORDINARY 
EXPENDITUR: 
Int. and Man 
of Nat. Debt 


230,000) 176,462; 161,985 22615) 515 
Payments to N. | 


reland 9,400: 4,962! 5,188 90 430 
er Cons. | 

Fund Serv. 7,600! 3,803) 3,770 24 67 
Total...... 247,000 185,227! 170,943 22729: 1,012 


13219790 828,385 2149919 53548 90133 








Total Ordinary | 
sxpenditure |3466790 1013612 2320862 76277 91145 
SELF-BAL. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting; 86,222, 52,146) 55,500 2,300 3,700 


3553012 106575 


2376362 78577 94845 





The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
Ss. 


After increasing Exchequer balances bY 
£128,867 to £2,554,118, the other opera- 
tions for the week (no longer shown 
Separately) raised the gross National Debt 
by £66,364,650 to about £10,618 millions, 


FIVE WEEKS CHANGES IN DEBT 


y (£ thousands) 
Net INCREASES | Net REPAYMENTS 


Treasury bills ... 97,702 | 412% Conv. Loan.. 60 
vat, Sav. Certs... 18,100 
3% Def. Bds...... 20,260 
212% War Bds.... 86,500 | 
Other debt”... 923 | 
ays and Means 10,670 | 
Treasury deps. ... 70.000 
304,155 | 60 


THE ECONOMIST 


ED 


Finance 


OTHER ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
(£ thousands 
OTHER Issugs (NET) 


PDs BE TF ORBTOOIE: © se sccsccccccscesaccs Sie 350 
Overseas ee SINS. vc cctccecncsecccces wend 37 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments Agreement... as 32 

419 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to November 30, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands 


Ordinary Exp.. 2,320,862 | Ord. Revenue.. 657,705 
Misc. Iss. (net 8,515 | Gross borr. 1,678,718 
Inc. in balances 159 Less— 
Sinking fds. 6,887 
Net borrowing 1,671,831 
2,329,536 2,329,536 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


—_— Wepe and 
Bills - Means Trea- 
Advances sury Total 
eee De- ‘loat- 
Date 3ank posits; ing 
Ten- 4 ap Public) of by Debt 
der Depts. Eng- Banks 
land 
19359 
Dec. 2 | 700-0. 697°5, 56-2 1453°7 
1940 
Aug. 31 | 836:0 1042-6: 60:7! ... 4 30°0 11969-3 
Sept. 7  836°0 Not available 
99 14 836-0 so 9 
» 21 | 836-°0 99 99 
» 30 | 836:0 1085-1: 91:5: ... 24-0 '2136°7 
Oc 5 8$30°0 Not available 
» 12 | 836:0 ”» ” 
» 19 836-0 » ” 
» 26 840-0 1145-9] 69-0 7-7 1199-5 '2262:2 
Nov. 2 | 845-0 Not available 
~ 9 845-0 90 >» 
» 16 845-0 - 9 
» 23 | 845-0 an i 
99 0 | 845-0 1238-6} 87:51 ... 269-5 \2440°5 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
hic 
Amount Cent. 


re re llotie 
Date of Average | Allotted 


, Rate at 
Tender alien + 
Offered APPlied anotted — 
Rate 
1939 8. d. 
Dec. 1 65:0 105-9 65:0 23 10°21 42 
1940 
Aug. 30 65-0 134:9 65:0 20 6-31 27 
Sept. 6 65:0 125°8 | 65:0 20 7:01 38 
» 13) 65-0 124:7 | 65:0 20 6-72 35 
so w 65:0 123-5 65:0 20 7-06 37 
» af 65°0 131-9 65:0 20 6:33 81 
Oct. 4 65°0 122-5 65:0 20 4°63 42 
» I11lj| 65:0 127°0 | 65:0 20 4:60 37 
99 18 65-0 129°8 65:0 20 4°61 36 
” 25 65:0 135°3 65:0 20 4:41 30 
Nov. 1 65:0 147-3 65:0 20 4:11 25 
-» 8 | 65-0 139'6 | 65:0 20 4:36 31 
ue 15 65:0 140°8 65°0 20 4°56 32 
» 22) 65:0 131-8 | 65:0 20 5:15 41 
29 65:0 152:2 65:0 20 5-23 20 


On November 29th applications at £99 14s. 11d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following 
week were accepted as to about 20 per cent. of the 
amount applied for and applications at higher prices 
in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills to be paid 
for on Monday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions 
of Treasury bills are being offered on December 6th. 
For the week ending December 7th the banks will be 
asked tor Treasury deposits to the maximum amount 
of £30°0 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 








Week ended N.S.C. 3°, Bonds | 2 Ronds 
OSE. BS cecceces | 2,723 3,435 | 25,604 

p SD coceceee 3,878 2,971 | 9,539 
WOK FD  cssise 3,028 3,086 | 18,440 

50 BD eke | 3,071 3,475 | 17,521 

i ED Nasees | 5,332 4,112 | 14,913 

> 26 wee | «6,055 | 5,331 | 16,240 
Dec. 3....... ot? See 26,411 
Totals to date | 186,410* | 183,220* 379,924F 


* 53 weeks. + 24 weeks. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to December 3rd amounted to 10,696, of a total value 
of £24,089,452. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to November 30th, principal of Savings Certificates 

to the amount of £25,272,000 has been repaid. 


BANK OF 


7\7 


STATISTICS 


ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


DECEMBER 4, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


i 
Notes Issued: 
In Circln. .. 598,250,958 
In Bnkg. De- 
partment.. 


31,990,617 


630,241,575 ' 


4, 
Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities .. 615,189,766 
Other Secs... 3,783,597 
Silver Coin.. 11,537 
Amt. of Fid. 

OE hacnas 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

line) 








BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,533,000 
Rest ne 3,253,772 
Public Deps.* 21,953,186 
Other Deps. : 
Bankers ... 105,789,492 
Other Accts. 51,606,866 


157,396,358 


197,156,316 





‘ 
Govt. Secs... 139,827,838 
Other Secs. : 





| 
| 
| Dises., etc... 3,858,661 
| Securities... 20,445,632 
| éionecasaiainiiaaa 
| 24,304,293 
| Notes......... 31,990,617 
Gold & Silver 
COM  cccvee 1,033,568 
197,156,316 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Both Departments 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation 
Deposits : Public 

Bankers’ 
Others 


Total outside liabilities .. 
Capital and rest seed 
COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt and securitiesT 
Discounts and advances 
Other securities 
Silver coin in issue dept. 
Coin and gold bullion ... 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes and cdin in 

banking department... 
“Proportion” (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
Bankg. dept.) 


Compared with 


Amt. 
—-* Last Last 
Week Year 


598,251'+ 4,905] + 64,3 
21,953|— 5,158|— 25,1 








105,789 — 5,040) + 19,501 
51,607\+ 1,296,+ 11,783 
777,600 — 3,997) + 70,472 
17,807) + 27|- 6l 
766,033 + 2,413\+ 74,826 
3.859 — 3,083'— 1,541 
24,229 — 3,381 2,152 
12 + 3 — 648 
1,275 + 80 — 74 
33,024 — 4,825 — 14,449 
18-4% — 1-7%!— 9-5% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


1939 1940 
Dec. | Nov. | Nov. |! Nov. | Dec. 
6 13 20 } 27 4 
Issue Dept: 
Notes in circ. 533°9 594-0; 592-7) 593-3) 598-3 
Notes in bank- { 
ing dept. ... 46:3 36:2 7:6; 36-9 32-0 
Govt. debt and 
securities ... 576°3 626°7: 626°6, 626°3' 626-2 
Other secs. ... 3-0 3-3 3-4 3-7 3-8 
Silver coin ... 0:7 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at 0-2 0:2 0:2 0-2 0:2 
s. per f. oz. ... 188-00 168-00\168-00:168- 00:168-00 


Deposits : 





PUBIC ..cccccee 47-1 
Bankers’ jae 86:3 
Others ......++- 39-8 
a . <adenenes 173-2 


Bkg. De pt. Secs.: 
Government... | 114°9 
Discounts, etc. 5-4 
COREE cecesceee 23-4 
Potal wcace | BOSE 

Banking depi. | 





19:6} 22:4 27-1} 22-0 
114-7) 112-4 110-8 105-8 
50°0' 51:4 50-3 51°6 
184-3) 186-2) 188-2 179-4 
139-8) 140 8) 137-3 139-8 

4:2 39 69 3-9 
21:1; 20:8! 23-9 20-4 
165-1, 165°5) 168-1, 164-1 


FESETVE 2.000050. |} 47-5, 36°9| 38:3) 37:8 33-0 
| ) ’ ma My 

“* Proportion ” 27:9 20:0; 20°5 20-1, 18-4 

* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 

£14,553,000. + Fiduciary issue raised from £580 


millions to £630 millions 


on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK | 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
in The 1939; 
Norway, of Apr. 13th ; Denmark and Germany, of 
Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May 11th; Belgium, 
of May 18th; 
of June 15th; Java, of June 22nd; Greece, of June 
29th; 


appeared Economist of Dec. 9, 


France, of June Sth; Switzerland, 


Prague, of August 31st; Latvia, of October 


5th; International Settlements, Estonia, and 
Portuga!, of October 26th; Argentina of Nov. 9th; 
Hungary, of Nov. 16th; Mellie Iran, Sweden 


23rd; U.S. 
Banks, Australia, Bulgaria, Egypt, India, 


and Turkey, of Nov. Reporting 


Member 


Lithuania and Roumania, of Nov. 30. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 








THE ECONOMIST 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


ad 


12 U.S.F.R. BANKS Nov. , Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
RESOURCES 30, 14, 21, 28, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1939 | 1940 1940 | 1940 
and due from Treas. | 14,966 19,324 19,492 19,5456 
Total reserves............ 15,297, 19,712 19,807 19,856 
Total cash reserves...... 321 308 305 299 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,552, 2,254 2,231 2,204 
Total bills and secs. ... 2,572 2,267 2,243 2,216 
Total resources ...... 18,681 23,042 23,045 22,981 
IABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn. 4,845, 5,643 5,670 5,703 
Lixce ir. bank res. ... 5,140 6,800 6,800 6,930 
Mr. bank reserve . 11,620 14,052 14,1 14,292 
Govt. deposits............ 141 104 310 199 
Total deposits ........... 12,836 16,144 16,185 16,176 
Total liabilities........... | 18,681 23,042 23,945 22.98] 
Reserve ratio ..........0¢ 86°5°% 90°5°% 90°6% 90°8 


BANKS AND TREASURY : 
RESOURCES 


Monetary gold stock ... | 17,347 21,637 21,716 21,755 
Treas. and bk. currency 2,947, 3,062, 3,066, 3,069 
| 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 7,462 8,395 8,436 8,465 
Treas. cash and dep. ... 2,800; 2,615 2,498 2,381 


BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 






Nov. | Oct Oct. | Nov. Oct. Sept. | Oct. Oct. 
3, 18, | 25, l, i4, 28, 5. 2 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Gold coin and bullion | 29-73) 39-36' 39-84, 40-17 Coin & bullion : Gold.. 501-3) 501-3 501-3 501-3 
Bills discounted ......... | 7°14) 0-73; 0-67) 0-79 Other 46:5) 22-9; 24-2; 25:6 
Inves. & other assets ... | 20-28) 36°47| 36-81) 34-38 Foreign exch. fund...... | 300-0 300-0 300-0 300-0 
| { Discounts and epee 452-5! 924-8 808 795-5 
LIABILITIES | Government bor eeee 1773°3.2551-4 2680-7 2672°3 
Notes in circulation..... | 19°98) 21-10) 20-96!) 23-49 Agencies’ accounts...... 217°5, 298-6 i 278°7 
Deposits : Government | 2-71] 4-83) 8-56) 4°34 LIABILITIES 
Bankers’ 25-61) 41-57) 38-79) 37-52 Notes issued . , 2458-8 3556-2 3498-1 3446°5 
Others........ | 4°95) 4-53) 4-99) 5-11 Deposits : Government | 576:1) 713-6 757°5 846°9 
Reserve ratio 55-5% 54°5° 54-5°5 58-0 | 72:4 126-7, 95 95 
— 





Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 











EXCHANGE RATES 


PROVINCIAL 











December 7, 


1940 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAViaq 


Million dinar 





Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Se 
30, | 15, | 23, | “ape 
SETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1949 
j 1,987 2,368] 2,371) 2399 
exchange 582 316 533 "518 
lad ices 2,494 1,616) 1,622 1,632 
id dits. 2,400, 3,073) 3,073 3,073 
is discounted |... 5,025) 5,024) 5,155 
LIABILITIES - 
Notes in circulation 9,108, 12,158) 12,118) 19 
Sight liabilities 1,095 2,597) 2,64 Rr 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


Oct. | Sept. . | Sep 
2, }, 16, 30, 





ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1949 
Gold and stg. exch. .... 8:14) 12°56 13-02) 12-79 
Advances to State 21:66 26-76 27-29 28:02 
Investments... 3°81) 2:53; 2:55) 2-98 

5 IABILITIES 
Ba ND acu cecdnectece 16°89 20:00 20-03 20°12 
Feomes id liabs.: State 1:80, 4°78 5:54) 5.57 
Banks and oth Ts 13-20) 15°06) 14°68) 15-7 
Reserves to sicht li iabs. 25 5 31 5 30-8 x) 8% 
2! 


BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can, § 








Nov. O Oct. | Nov, 

15, 23, 30, 13, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1949 

TReserve: Gold ...... | 225°7 a 

SOUOE . cccces 18-8 36 2 5°11) 65-2 

tSecur s 56°9 579°9 579°5 575-7 
an SILITIES 

N te circulation 25°O 334°3 332°6 3347 

Deposits : Dom Gov rt. 43-9 39-3 «G6l-l) 676 

( ered b: 223°4 233-0 218-2) 221-5 


+t Gold and for 
Exchange C 


zn exchange transferre¢ 
nts iL Be ard against sc 


1 to Foreign 


CUriLics. 





BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 


z Week Agerezate Week Aggregate 
November 28th and December 4th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange). ended January 1 to ended January | to 
U.S. 3 (4°8623 4-02\0-03!03; mail transfers, 4:02!0-0334. Can. $ (4°8623) D Jo De lov De cee | De Nov, 
4-43-47 ; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-2212) 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18-159) ie ) > 30. > 1 an ) "30, 
16 85-95 Arg. pesos (11-45) 16-90-17°'13; mail transfers, 16 90-17-15 Ned. aon ar oma =. 2 at » 
E. Ind. Fl. (12-11) 7-58-62; mai transfers, 7-58-64 Ned. W. Ind. (FI! Work 1959 | 1940] 1939 | 1940 1939! 1940! 1959 1940 
7°58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 176!9—44. Portuguese orking > raz | xy 1 4 ey] 991 
Bec. (110), 99-80-100-20. Panama, $4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-0144. | pi seye ee | oo eee eee tee ate ool 22°40] deo 
ir so -09-12: transfers, 8-09-13 irmingham 2,8 1,492 108196,102624+ Nottingham 27 335, 22,460) 20; 
Phil ppine (peso), 8-09 12; mai transfers, 8 9-15. Bradford... 2,383 2,905 45,197 86,614 Sheffield 304 469 45.096 31,546 
Bristol...... 1,482 1,467 65,342) 87,011 - -_—- —— 
Forward Rates  __—_ 767, 572 36,648, 34,653) 10 Towns... 285152 SIL 26171 125392 
Leicester... 72 595 33.730) 35.777 mat emsies wistqnenennel sania 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged a WS Americas Liverpool 5,982 4,559) 239701/ 263407, Dublin® ... 6,281) 5,743) 284.211) 283,489 
34 cent. Canada, loc pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-pa Sweden, Manchester |11617 9,754'459582 532301) South’pr'nt 72 781 
3 Gre pr Batavia, 12 cents pm.-par. t Clearing begun May 14, 1940 
* November 25, 1939, and November 23, 1940. 
MARKET RATES MONEY RATES, LONDON 
} Par of The following rates remained unchanged between Nov. 28th and Dec. 4th:— 
oo lRx ee Nov. 28,, Nov. 29, Nov. 30, Dec. 2,; Dec. 3, Dec. 4, Bank rate, 2 hanged from 3% October 2 1939 ‘Siennaas tocent Te 
ee ar’ 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 Bills 69 days, 1 »; 3 months, 1149°,3; 4 months, 1lljg-11g% ; 6 month, 
vat te 115%. Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-i »; 3 months, Ll.2% day-to-day 
l money, 44¢-114%%. Short loa Sy l-1!4°%. Bank deposit rates, Discount 
Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 | 191o* | 191o* 1915* 191o* | 1919* 1915* deposits at call, 12% 5 at 
late 7 f| 155* 155* 155* 155* 155* 155* ? 
Belgrade, 276-324] 200%(g)| 200*¢)| 200*¢)| 200%Cg)| 200%(g)| 2004¢¢) GOL D AND SILVER 
Sofia, Lev...... 673-66 | 315* | 315* 315* 315* 315* 315* The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. pet 
Helsingfors, Mk 193-23 180-210 | 180-210 118 )-210 180- 210 | 180-210 | 180-210 fine ounce throug t the week. 
Alexandria, Pst; 9712 | 975g—5g | 975g—5g | 975g-»8 | 973e—5g | 975g—5g | 973g—5g In the London silver market pri per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
4 f} 37lg* | 371g* | 3714* 37 g* | 37lg* | 3714* Date Cash Two Month Date Cash Two Month 
Madrid, Pr. ... |25.22!2<4 | 40-50(6)} 40-50(5)| 49-50(4)) 40: 50(5)| 40-50(8)| 40-506) d. 1, d. d. 
} , 46 -55(c)| 46-55 46 -55(c)) 46°55(c)) 46° 55(c)) 45° 55(c) Nov. 28 23 23 De Bes 22! 227 
orp | | $io* 510* | 510* 510* 510* | 505* —— 27 27 » 4 22 221545 
maid, £T. | 189 5) Shem 520(6) | 520¢6)| 520(6)| 520(6)| 52006) Den. “2 3) 2? 
Athens, Dr. ... 375 515* | 515* 515* 515* 515* 515* x aw ",) = 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 | 800¢ | 800¢ | 800¢ | 800¢ 800t | R800¢ NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES : 
India, Rup. ... | T18d. |1715, 1e~ «| L71Sjg— | LT15ye— 1715, g— 17156-1715) 6- : at he s : Na e 
18lig 18lis} 18lig 18li¢g 18lig i8he New York on Nov, 27 NOV. 2 Nov. 29,) Nov. 30,) Dec. 2, | Dec. 3, 
Kobe, Yen..... |+24-58d.) 1373-1454|1379-14 3|137g- 1459| 137g-1459/137g-145g 1373-1453 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
okong + = Tp. * a a-15 : : — 
ne $.. 45 3904. i147 "4 i4 ~ gj 147 — al = 3147 ee 14 7 >*8 L —— — Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Valparaiso, vo by 40 (d) (d) (d) (d) | (dy ! (d) Cables . ioe 403 4 a 354 a )3 4 4104 403 } 403% 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17-38 | (d) (d) (d) mm | mt fe Switzer and, Fr. ........ | 23°21 | 23-21 | 23-21 | 23-21 | 23-21 | 23 21 
Montevide 4 $ it Sid. | | (@) (d) (d) (4) | (d), (d) Italy, Lire....-.-s-seeeee | 5°05(0) 5°05(c))5-05(0)|5-05(0)) 5-05(c) 5-08 
Singapore, . iT 2 | 281; 6-5 l28lie—5ig |28lie—516 |28li1e-516 (281 a \2Blie-5 Berlin, Mark .............. | 40°05 40-05 10-05 40°05 40-05 40-05 
oes” ~ tT | Seem aS al | aberale | seat | Seal | sla Stockholm, Kr. .......... | 23°85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 585 
mghai, $... jf ... | 35g-41g | 35g-41g | 353-413 | 3 “41 8 | 35g-4!g | 312-4lg Montreal, Can. $ 87:060 _ 87-000 87-875 | 86°875 | 87-000 | 86-930 
Bogota, Pes... | oe j 6t 6t j 6t | 6t 6t 6t i ontrea!, AN. 2 « . aa YOK = U ‘ Od 7 O'S/ ‘ wy | 
> | | + | Japan, Yen 23:45—-  23-:45—  23-45- (23-45- /23-45- (23-45- 
ae AR(h 1R(4 48(b 48(b 48(b) 48@ 
* Sellers. + Nominal. + Pence per unit of local currency. Shan zhai, $. seveees : 6 07, 6 02) 6-00 5 95 6 00. s ot 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. - —— a “a an “5 : = oy 23 aa’ 7 an” 5-05 
(c) Voluntary rate for payment - the Bank of England. d) Special account. Brazil, Mureis. .. ; anes Mz : ‘ ~ 
(e) 90 days. Trade payments rate. + Official buying rate 29-78 Offered. (c) Nominal. 
Canadian Pacific Railway.—Gross $802,000 previous 10 months). To pension diture on _ capital account, £72,412 
earnings, October, 1940, $16,892,000 fund, $85,000 ($62,500). Written off (£23,000). To taxes, £11,948 (£79 ,959). 
($16,668,000). Net earnings, $5,471,000 premises, $150,000 ($125,000). Carry- Dividend remains at 17} per cent. Carry- 
($5,845,000). Aggregate earnings, January forward increased by $23,000. Dividend forward, £114,852 (£168,983). 
to October, 1940: Gross, $138,740,000 10 per cent., as before. Public deposits, 
($122,112,000) net, $25,761,000 $121,697,000 ($123,313,000). About 


($18,550,000). 


British North Borneo (Chartered).— 
Surplus on Borneo account nine months 
to September 30th, before debenture 
interest, depreciation, etc., £213,054 
(£142,994). Surplus in London, £10,771 
(£11,080). 


Dominion Bank.—Profit, year to 
October 31st, after all taxation, $958,000 


$21,000,000 was withdrawn by depositors 
for subscriptions to new Canadian War 
Loans. 


and Sons.—Profits, 
before taxes, £165,734 
dividend unchanged 


_ Berger (Lewis) 
ear to July 3lst, 
if 156,417). Ordinary 

at 13 per cent. 


Witbank Colliery.—Profit, 
August 31st, £96,650 (£109,938). 


year to 
Expen- 


Machine Tool.—Net profit, 
September 30th, £61,198 
£69,442), after deduction of 718,000 
£14,000) for E.P.T. and NDS To 
income tax, £13,868 (£4,500). For addi- 
tional taxes, £12,000 (£15,000). Fat 
possible obsolescence, £3,000 (£3,500). 
Ordinary dividend reduced from he m 
12} per cent. Carry-forward, £16,871 

£15,802). 


Butler 
year to 


Asso 
Bens 
Fren 
Gree 


Prest 
Teds 
Yate: 
You! 

Irc 
Dort 
Dun 
Mot 
Den: 


Ang! 
Glen 
Hev: 
Pern 


Tan 


Briti 
Thir 
Trar 


Albi 
Arge 
Broc 
Butl 
Clut 
East 
Elec 
Free 
Gas 
Indu 


Mac 
Pala 
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se ‘ Appropriation Preceding Ye: 
Sept | = Aaiiiiabile Pprop receding Year 
. e% Tx Deprecia- | *>* | ) 
1940 Company Endin ‘ an oe ane after Deb. Dieuibu- : Difference | 
L 2,389 . se Interest | sles. Pref Ord Rese To Free | in Carry Total | Net Ord. 
; 128 | - Div Div Reserves | Forward Profit | Profit Div. 
- 1,632 (+ or —) j 
3,073 7 7 7 
5 1s | | | | i 
5,155 | £ £ £ £ i ¢£ £ % | &£ rc Wt o£ : 
| | | 4 | 4 "i 4 | 4 > 
12,403 Breweries \ 
2, Assoc. British Maltsters | Aug.31] 150,996 | 10,689 70,839 | 100,443 39,562 | 17,250| 10 | _... + 14,027 |} 120,080 64,378 | 10 
Benskin’s Watford ....... | Sept.30| 553,844 | “ 208,847 386,561 19,500 | 168,720 | 1812 | 25,000 - 4,373 506,453 | 227,009 18! 
LA Fremlins, Ltd. ...+.++0+++. | Sept.30} 99,243 | ase 52,409 89,297 26,250 | 26,250 712 | ne ~ 91 113,839 | 58,441) 9 
ND Green (J. W.) «-. s+ | Sept. 30] 191,374 | 7,882 | 73,499 | 111,452 20,240 | 37,825} 19° | 15,000 434 180,037 | 79,319 | 19 
Hewitt Brothers .. ; Sept.30/ 190,186 | ; 43,445 | 68,822 || 6,975 | 31,062 | 15 5,000 408 || 172,999 | 51,203 | 15 
Preston Breweries.. | Sept. 30 |} 1,813 | 96 | Dr. 1,343 | Dr. 4,860 || oa | nea * vee | nea - 1,343 || 2,671 | Dr.1,300 | Nil 
See Tedey aa ond ‘Son Sept. 30 | 330,830 198,255 289,300 | 40,000 | 108,000 12 | 50,000 | + 255 || 301,885 198,424 12) 
30, Yates’s Castle Brewery .. | Sept.30| 102,407 | 33,971 47,859 |} 7,500 | 26,250} 1712 | a 221 || 94,175 | 38,553 17! 
1940 Younger (Robert) ; | Sept.30) 17,699 | 17,699 | 38,759 5,000 | 10,000 | 12%+| 3,000 | 301 |} 17,289 | 17,289 | 12lot 
, N ron, el | | | | | | | 
) 28-0 Dorman Long and Co.... | Sept. 30| 1,395,029 | 275,000 | 425,875 | 583,376 || 315,781 | 110,680| 7 | 586 || 1,481,359 | 492,081 | 10 
| 2.5 pereer: Isom, S20. June 30| 66,939 | 9,000 33,781 48,245 || 5,500} 24,500} 14 | 3,781 45,669 19,317 | 10 
: jotor, Cycle viation | | | 
| 20-1 Dennis Brothers +» |Sept.30] 145,095 | 13,419 | 99,688 | 266,608 || . | 100,165 | 13313 | 477 146,045 98,059 | 11623 
| 5.57 Guy -—~ cies eecccccece | June 30 98,941 53,080 | 1,870 | 23,900 || 417 17,103 15 | } 15,650 71,310 35,882 15 
Ru } | | | 
; | | | 
30°84 fade-tom TC sesesersverers | ag a. |} 22,475 887 | 6,498 6,805 || 6,218 7) 280 8,214 | 1,047 Nil 
——2 HEN NUT veveeeveeeverrees | JULY 17,920 753 | 7,443 | 10,118 |} ; 6,240 5 | 1,203 5,520 Dr. 285 Nil 
Hevea Johore .............. | June 30 | 16,100 1,020 | 7,079 9,542 || 334 | 6,677 6 68 2,580 361 | Nil 
an. § Re (Malac oes — +4 ae 1,127 | 2,805 | 1,725 | 4 | - 598 2,124 Dr. 188 Nil 
im alacca une 3¢ 5147 | 8,242 | 20,391 8,073 10 t 169 31,730 6,151 3 
Nor tides reeseeerees | June 30} 29,367 17,189 47,146 || | 18,750 | 72 | | — 1,561 22,352 | 12,184 5 
19% British and Senne «| | Sept. 30 5,579 cia | 1,348 | 2.281 I ae | “a | a | 1,348 6,023 1.668 | 215 
19 Third Edinburgh ......... | Nov.5 | 95,564 | 35,878 | 130,874 || 13,266] 9,125/ 6 |... + 13,487 86,048 32,613 | 6 
a es veteeeserens Oct. 31} 65,422 | sa 25,808 34,127 17,563 | 4,683] 2 5,000 sine 1,438 63,524 27,257 2 
65: Other Companies | i | } | | 
. 575-7 Albion Drop Forgings eve Sept. 30) 56,640 j 4.117 | 10,023 | 12,526 . 8,925 121; | + 1,098 28,848 | 19,530 | 17! 
Argentine Sthn. Land... | June 30] 181,576 | 33,252 56,110 ... | 33,870 6 | 618 103,100 19,124| 4 
3347 Brockhouse (J.) and Co. | Sept.30] 396,363 | 17,318 | 109,201 | 204,759 || 900 | 76,094} 20 | | + 32,207 || 328,917] 142,180} 20 
| ae Butler Machine Tool .... | Sept.30} 107,800 | 11,000 | 32,330 | 48,132 6,255 5,000 | 1212 | + 1,075 || 108,947 42,645 | 1712 
| 2215 Clutsom and Kemp ...... | Aug. 31] 105,440 | 11,134| 15,324] 32,252 || 3,277 5,462] 10 | eae 6.585 || 33,569} 12,987] 7 
> : : } | | 
Foreign East Kent Road Car ..... | Sept.30] 207,773 98,000 22,248 38,656 || 13,000 | sea i 10,000 | - 752 || 274,266 | 58,214; 8 
Electric & Musical Indst.} Sept.30} 120,919 | ea 38,048 | 186,040 |} 16,388 | . ae | 21,660 || 89,843 | Dr.131968 Nil 
Freedlands, Ltd. ......... Mar. 31 | 36,842 | awe |} 11,200 18,844 1,933 | 7,560} 12 | | + 1,707 |} 23,098 14,082 | 12 
> , 
— eral b Reading) ... | Get. 31 | 22,528 | Aan | 6,580 | 15,607 ia | 5,391 12 | ; 1,189 14,230 5,680 12! 
Te ee wepapers Sept. 30 | 33,445 10,717 | 14,095 6,250 | 2,695 | 8-086 2,000 | 228 37,094 14,449 | 9-703 
K, and L. Timbers ...... | June 30 | 24,117 | ose 12,851 10,640 oo. | 4,825 4 os | 8,026 5,266 Dr. 2,822 | Nil 
Maden and Ireland .. Sept. 28] 39,883 | 4,211} 21,771 47,039 7,719 | 5,031 | 1212 | 10,000 | 979 25,683 16,090 | 12!2 
New London Properties. | June 30 46,280 1,000 | 3,671 | 46,673 am | pes ies 3,671 || 57,385 3,070 | Nil 
Palace & Derby Castle... | Oct. 31 | 2,999 | 2,000 | Dr.7,657 3,142 ilies ci I Goa é 7,657 |] 28,716 16,148 | 10 
gate Raleigh Cycle Holdings.. | Nov. 30} 219,596 | a“ 217,392 220,116 |} 35,125 | 182,813 | 25 i 546 || 207,368 | 205,656 | 20 
y1to Sterling Estates............ | Sept.30| 91,857 . | 26,012] 38,202 vs | 21,837 6 1,955 | 2,220 || 88,867 34,588 | 712 
: Stuttaford and Co. ....... | Aug. 31| 61,990 46,865 | 86,107 12,600 | 36,000; 9 | 1,735 68,373 | 50,323 | 10 
-_ Trinidad Leaseholds...... | June 30 | 1,544,177 | 288,678 | 148,693 | 276,696 || | 156,647 | 15 | 7,954 918,300 | 227,991 | 15 
0, . | | | | | | | 
en 
1940 Totals (£°000"s) : No.ofCos | | | 
7 Week to Dec. 7, 1940 | 40 | 6,936 | 809 2,128 3,669 |} 621} 1,312 127 | 68 5,924 | 2,207 | 
59,487 Jan. 1 to Dec. 7, 1940 2,027 | 376,776 29,827 196,154 | 283,754 44,378 | 119,611 | 23,425 | + 8,740 346,981 205,278 | 
20,006 aie etna 
: : a sspnidliiiamisiiedee De oe ee: a a ale ct 
Le + Free of tax. 
| 253926 
283,499 
: DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
th i= 
: Bank 
a nth *Int *Int *Int. | | 
. it. ‘ ) ; , ; t. i p . 
to-day Company - Total Pay- | Prev. Casenin : Tot: Pay- | Prev. m ; Pay- | Prev. 
a ‘ ats Fam J pany or otal pon , Company or | Total } , 
iscount +Final able | Year +Final able | Year + Final able | Year 
RAILWAYS | % | | o | o | o& | 
Od, per Bombay Baroda ....... | 3 * 3 * INDUSTRIALS | | i 
ice Avery (W. and T.)...| 5 *| . tom F § * Manbre and Garton... / 99 - 36 99-4 
si— BANKS Berger (Lewis) ........ | 2 3 oc | Mann Egerton & Co.. | ... | 10 | Nil 
B : | | 
Months = of Nova Scotia.. an . 3 Birmid Industries .... | ... | 72] . } 15 McCarthy Rodway.... co awe 10 
d. tandard of S. Africa. | 5 * Jan. 24 5 * British Alkaloids....... | 12 *| Dec. 7 12 * Mono Containers ..... | 10 ft) 15 | 15 
219 . British Borneo Petrol. 5% ... Pe, 3) 5 * Nelson Financial Tst. | 2344 Ss 5 
215g rmA AND RUBBER | Broom and Wade..... | 15 f} 22!2 | |} 2219 Ohlsson’s Cape Brew. | 5 *| ..- 5 * 
Cae ene. Rubber i } 10 | ; Brown Bayleys Steel . | $10 t| 154 | Bie O.K. Bazaars (A.&B.) | 20 t) 35 |Dec. 30) 35 
Cas uan (Ceylon) T. 6 | 3 Brown (John)........... SO awe Le | Owen (Thomas) ...... . SD oY a |Dec 23} 5 * 
slefield ne | R. Sue mM t.. COOIONE sc cecccccssceces on 6 |Dec. 17) 8 Prince Line ............ | 212) 2 
a. ramyre Tea. 834t! 1114|)Dec. 21 7 Cockburn Trust ...... 7h i 10 IE i ickedcscasseee | sss 5 | 5 
ec. 3, Noe Rubber...... ax - 2 Ll, Cory (Wm.) wcccecceeee 5 *} |. \Jan l 5 * Sieaiine......... | 1210]... 1219* 
o> Rass rae, -Seeenenes a Nil Dennis Brothers ...... 100 +) 13313) 11625 South Durham Steel.. we 2 Le | 12 
—" Took — ieoneenes 3 a : Dec. 23 3 panna Se. seoraeas | 8 t| " — 10 __. Do. Bord. |... | Nil . 0 6. 
40354 SALES cw eecenes | ’ vee ilephant Trading(SA)| 5 fT} 12 jJan 2 Telephone Mfg. ...... 21, sce |Dec, 2 212 
3°21 MINING | General Cable,......... oo a 12 lrinidad Leaseholds.. | 7let) 15 | 15 
5 - 0540) Blackw {INING | Goldsbrough Mort & Treat UO. <c<.ccccece } 3* iDec. 14 3 * 
08 ) C ckwater Mines .. 5 t+] « |Dec. 13 5 i* 5S SE 2 *| [Dec. 20) 2 * i” OC i, eae | 2lo* 
385 ons. Gold (N. Zea. ). | #12 < Tt 25¢ |Dec. 13 1854 Great Universal Stores Is 21, * ses Dec. 31't 20 * United Tob. (S. ) ord, |v 1 oT v 371 c v ti law 
5-930 = Consolidated » tT} 30 |Jan. 7} 10 Halford Cycle ......... | 12iot] 15 | .. | 15 Do. def. |v 1/9fiv 37}ec| v4liga 
45 U pref. | 11) et} 15 j|Jan. 7 7 Ind Coope and Allsopp} 15 | 2212|Dec. 17/ 2319 I ivsnsccicassnes 25 t¢| 40 | 25. 
430 nited Tin (Nigeria). 10 *| Dec. 11} 10 * Industrial Newspape | 8 O6eDec. 19) 9-703 Weardale Steel......... nd 1225 | 1223 
6:00 : . 
3-55¢ ¢ Free of income tax. (c) A first interim of 6d. per share is declared in respect of current year. (s) Paid on £1,000,000. (t) Paid on £500,000. 
5°05. (v) Free of South African income tax. (w) Also 1212 per cent. share bonus. 
EE LL 
-—_—— 
2,412 
“) 
959) UNIT TRUST PRICES 
5 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | 


Darry’ i 


+ Nine days. * Free of commission and stamp duty. 


| | Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross | i 
ae oj. for Week Receipts | Name | Dec.3,1940, Name  Dec.3,1940, Name Dec. 3, 1940 
rofit, swam 5 | Ending 
1,198 | 1940 or 1940 or — . : . lati 1 ! - . 
8,000 | pone. at 18/9 National D. '9/419-10/4!oxd Kon, ou a Ak 
mite y 9~12/7!oxd Century ... 11/—12/9 (Br. Ind. 4th 0/6-12/— 
To imited Inv 9-12/7!oxd) Century | |\Br.I } 10 
4. B.A. and Pacific 1 21 |Nov. 23) $1,250,000 10.000! 23,632,000; ~ 1,816,000 | New British 7/6-8/6xd | Scottish ... | 9/412-10/1012 Elec. Inds. | 12/—-13/6 
ad B.A, Gt. S teen | & ibe tg pty oe 10,000) 25,032,006 »816,00€ Invest. Tr. 8/—10/—* | Univ. 2nd.. 11/3-13/— | Met. & Min.} 9/71o-11/1L12 
For st. Southern .. | 21 | 23 $2,185,000) — 151,000) 39,776,006 1,692,000 | Bk. - Insur. 13/—15/-* | Inv. Flex. .. 8/6-9/9 Cum. Inv... | 12/9-14/3xd 
500). Cuaadion Sas ; 2 eT 21 | 23 net 000 37,000} 13,680,000,— 1,323,000 Insurance .. 13/—15/—* | Inv. Gen. .. | 12/112-13/119!/ Producers .. 5/6-6/6 
tral — ic. 47 0 t$5,216,000 + 460,000 154,6 30,000 + 17,080,000 Bank ea 13/6-15/6* | Key. Flex.. 8/3-9/9xd |Dom. 2nd .. 4/9-5/6xd 
7h . gentina ... | 21 | 23 $1,408,350 — 354,950) 29,105,900; — 10,774,450 | Sct. B.L.1.T 9/6-11/6* | Key. Cons. | 7/712-9/lloxd Orthodox .. | 6/6-7/- 
68 —$$__!_ | 7 
$ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


Prices, 





Year 1939 
High | Low | 
711g 61 
107g 98 
96% 901g 
991g | 927% 
991g 87 
112g | 10354 
8714 7934 
935g 734 
lg 87le 
1091, | 1001, 
9914 9454 
9678 Olly 
108g | 102 
987, | 86 
837g 73 
9 | «9 
04 |} 551g 
90 78 
115% | 1041, 
1064 | 95 
112%, | 103 
1031, 92 
110 102 
lll, | 104 
Blog | 72 
93% 6 861g 
102% | 95 
911, 7334 
651g 34 
9s | 50 
234g | Gly 
19 a 
55%, | 231g 
72 30 
864 | 58 
124 | 9 
“ | 4 
33lg | 3 
- h6t US 
3543 15 
611, 33 
Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 3, 1940 
~ High — a ‘Low | 
10 Bly 
Ol, 478 
52 22 
80 34, 
60 | 20 
24 ~ 
60lg | 212 
70\e 35 
65l4 24 
22 | 7 
79 351g 
104 | §58l, 
67/9 | 47/6 
3421, | 31612 
£51 | £431, 
30/9 | 19/- 
73/3 | 46/6 
91g |. 514 
52/- | 45/- 
£ | £52 
54/6 | 30/- 
85g | _517z0 
i a 
32lg | 23g 
69 | 39/- 
oy 385 
48/6 | 29/- 
B5/- | 46/- 
| 
| 15% 
13), | 85, 
1658 82530 
15546 | 16 
28%, | 16l4 
Bu 5 
8i | 58 
| 44 
| 460 
18744 | 170 
188 | 135 
187 | 153 
165g | 137 
175 1401, 
1253/6 | 96/3 
57/6 | 36/3 
70/3 | 46/- 
83/- | 45/- 
76/6 | 47/- 
52/9 | 30/6 
| 
6/6 | 3/- | 
34/71, | 13/112 || 
8/9 | 3/6 
2 1, | 11/3 
Q2R/11, | 12/6 
26/1114, 13/6 
27/9 | 13/Llo}! 


Nb 
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- 
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Vn fb ewe 
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~ Prices, 
Jen. l to 


» 1940 
| Low 


681g 


| 1031, 


98lo 
95lo 
97%4 
94 


| 1073, 


865g 


Lest t two 
__ Dividends 


© 


Nil 
Nil 


iS) 


© 
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© 


o> 


= CHO IBS NSITDPUVUNGTUGA 
nmr 


+ 
wn = = 
UO 


- 


—~ =e 
PS) 
Soon & 8 FS AHS 


at ee et et 
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) Worked on 2212% basis. 
m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 


® Interim dividend. 


ea 8 85 


% 
oan 8 8 


Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 


Name of Security 


British Funds 
Consols 212% ....... i 
Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... 
Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... 
Do. 21 % 1944-49 ... 
Do. 3% 1948-53 ... 
Do. 319% after 1961 

Do. 5% 1944-64 
Fund. 212% 1956-61 
Fund. 234 % 1952-57 
Fund. 300 1959-69 ... 
Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 
Nat. D. 21p% 1944-48 

Do. 3% 1954-58 


War Bds. 212% 1945-47 


Victory Bonds 4% ... 
War L. 3% 1955-59... 
War. L. 310% af. 1952 


Local Loans 3% ...... 

Austria 3% nen. 

India 212% aabasdenve . 
Tem, BAST cocscccceses 


Do. 4 > % o > 1958-68... 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Austria. 5% 1945-75... 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5% 1946 
S. Africa 5% 1945-75 
Corporation Stocks 
Bir’ =. 5 % 1946-56 
8 nd a, POR 
Tl cameal 39 "0 1954-64 
Middx. 312% 1957-62 
Foreign Governments 
Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 
Austria 419% 1934-59 
Belgian 4% (36) 1970 
Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 
Chile 6% (1929) ...... 
China 5% (1913) ...... 
Czecho-Slovakia B Yous 
Egypt Unified 4% . 
French 4% (British) .. 
German Dawes 5% 
Do. Young Ln. 410% 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... 
Hungary 712% —..... 
Japan 512% 1930...... 


Name of Security 


Railways 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 
Can. Pac. Com. $25... 
Gt. Western Ord....... 
LNER 5% Pref. 1955 
Do. 4% ist Pf. ...... 
em, ‘acccssecs 
oR 
UES. nivsskescsenone 
ion. Teen. ~ Cc 
Southern Def. ......... 
Do. 5% Pf. Ord. 
Do. 5% Pf. 
Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
Bank of England 
Bk of Montreal $100... 
Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
Barclays Bank £1 ... 
Chrd. of India £5...... 
District B. £1 fy. pd. 
Hongkong and S. $125 
oyds £5 £l ereeers 
Martins £20, fp pd. 
Midland £1, fy. pd... 
Nat. Dis. £210 fy. pd. 


N. of Ind. £25, £12!opd 


Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 
Royal Bk. of Scotland 
Union Discount £1 ... 
Wesumtr. £4, £1 pd.... 
Insurance 
Alliance £1, fully pd. 
Atlas £5, £114 pd. 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 
Phoenix £1, fy. pd. ... 
Prudential £1 A ...... 
Royal Exchange £1... 
Royal £1, 12/6 pd. ... 
Sun Lf. Ass. £1 ty. pd. 
Investment Trusts 
Alliance Trust ......... 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
Invest. Trust Def. 
Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
United States Deb. ... 
Breweries, &c. 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
Courage Ord. £1 ...... 
Distillers Ord. £1... 
Guinness Ord. {1 ... 
Ind, Coope & Alip. £1 


Watney Combe Def. £1 


tron, Coal and Steel 
Baidwins 4/-_......... 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-... 
Cammell Laird 5/~ ... 
Colvilles Ord. £1... 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 
Guest Keen &c.Ord. £1 


‘Hadfields 10/- ........ 


(6) Final dividend. 
(?) Annas per share. 


Price, 
Dec. 


> 


1940 





75xd 
11154 

9834 

99lo 
10234 


103 


1075 


Price, 


Dec. 


3 


_ 1940 


CO om = WU Ww UW 


Wn 
wi) 
ae 


) 


t 
Co 
» 


626 


405 


40.6 
68/- 


150 


1189 
46 - 
64- 


79 
fa 


>> 


45/- 


4 


- 


: = 


tun. 


N: : - W- 


2D HO #0 


e 


wVIeNON RWOet #UI 


i 


°* Ms : 


9 
26/3 
6/6 
20/- 
18/9xd 
22/6 


Yield 
Dec. 3, 

1940 
4s. d.| 
3 6 8 
pia i 
2 210 
211 11 
213 6 
3 8 3f 
219 7 
3 0 1 
217 ll 
a 3 
>i 8 
2 TT & 
217 8 
3 4 3; 
218 4 
> 8 If 
> oe © 
> 3S 
312 6 
314 6 
i > 
317 7 
42 8 
449 
3 8 9 
319 2 
310 7 
3il O 
5 7S. 
5 40 
710 Op 
9 7 6n 
510 6 

Yield 
Dec. 3, 

1940 

s. d. 

Nil 
10 5 9 
10 O O 
11 16 O 
10 10 6 
10 13 3 
718 O 
414 0 
11 6 9 
10 19 3 
6 0 VY 
he 3 
310 6 
6 1 7é 
‘93s 
618 O 
44 3 
7 4 Ov 
s 43 
> 2 ® 
410 
> 2 © 
618 O 
5 7 °@ 
as # 
418 6 
5 6 0 
4 3 9 
510 6 
313 Of 
5 4 0 
is oF 
mf. 
= a 
> eS ‘© 
§ 8 9 
617 0 
7 4 0 
8 10 0O 
7 2 u 
612 0 
3 7 6+ 
, 2. @ 
> &t © 
619 0 
610 O 
710 0O 
8 8 6 
518 6+ 
714 0 
8 O O 
7; ¢} ¢ 
5 14 Of 
10 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
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(d) Worked on 9° 
(j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 

(n) Yield on 1-523% basis. 

(p) Yield worked on a 212 per cent. basis. 


up & 


Last two 


Dividends 
1 ©) 


/ 
5lob 
6 ¢ 

T5106 

12lo¢ 
4 a 


51o 6! 


4a 


Nil 

354 a 
2loa 
2io2a 
Tlo c 
t8loc 


~~ 
IIMS 
aa kan 


Ne 


INWwW CoO- 
a 


loa 
2l4 a 
lila 


Z 


i 


WNW 7Z7N 
gaeee 


a 


15 c 
6 6 
21e « 

“> 9 ¢ 
c 

‘5 a 

1212 6 

20 c 

40 ¢ 
15 6b 

25 ¢ 
5 « 
596 
S$ ¢ 
Nil ¢ 
4 ¢ 
46 
Tio b 
4 a 
3 c 
5 if 
S ¢é 
l2loa 
5 a 

43 ¢ 
Jie b 
5 a 

Nil a 
30 -9¢ 
3 a 

T1916 « 

10 3} 
12106 
4 ¢ 
ll2,a 
a 6 
Nii < 

15 a 
Jioa 

10 6 

20 &b 
2a 
3 a 
3le« 

t7iva 

$2-00c 

7 6 
Nila 

10 ¢ 
5 a 

15 a 

I2lo 6 

1219 b 
2lza 
3 a 
2lea 

10 6b 
5 a 
§ ¢ 

13546 
3544 
Jlob 

2818 o 

20 a 

95 ¢ 
i3 »b 
6146 

95 a 

Nil c 

lll4a 

15 6b 

10 b 

75 a 
2/6a 
Nil 


basis. 


Worked on 65% basis 


Name of Security 


iron, Coal, &c.—cont 
Powell Duffryn Li ... 
S. Durham Ord. £1 . 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1 
| Swan, Hunter /1..... 
Un, Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
Vickers 10/= .......0000. 
Textiles 
Brit. Celanese 10/- ... 
Coats,J.&P.£1 ...... 
Courtaulds £1 ......... 
English Swg. Crn. £1 
Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 
Patons & Baldwins £1 
Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. {1 .. 
British Insulated £1... 
Callenders £1 ........ 
Crompton Park. A 5/- 
English Electric £1 
Genera! Electric £1 
Gas and Electricity 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
County of London £1 
Edmundsons {1 ..... 
Gas Light & C. £1 .. 
Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 
Lancashire Elec. £1 ... 
London Ass. Elec. £1 
North-East Elec. £1. 
Northmet Power £1 .. 
Scottish Power £1..... 
Yorkshire Electric £1 
Motor, Cycle and 
Aircraft 
PATTER Bh wccccecesccoce 
Bristol Aero. 10/-.. 
De Havilland Air. ‘£1 
Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 
Ford Motors £1 
py Siddeley (5/ a 
eS ae < ) er 
Leyland Motors £1 in 
Morris Motors 5/- Ord 
Rolls-Royce £1........ 
Standard Motor 5/= ... 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy £1 
Oita «eee 
Royal Mail Lines £1.. 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1..... 
Anglo-Dutch {1 ...... 
Jokai (Assam) uk suenee 
London Asiatic 2/= ... 
Rubber Trust {1 ...... 
United Serdang 2/- ... 
oil 
Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/-.. 
Burmah Oil £1 ......... 
Shell Transport {1 
Trinidad Leasehlds £1 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1 
Boots Pure Drug 5/~.. 
Brit. Aluminium {1 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1. 
British Oxygen £1 
Brockhouse (J.) £1 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 
SD EE con suiessous 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- 
Harrison & Cros.Df.£1 
SERGE ‘sonacennsss 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 
Imp. Smelting £1..... 
Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 
Inter. Nickel n.p. ..... 
International Tea 5/- 
Lever & Unilever £1... 
London Brick £1 ..... 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 
Marks & Spen. ‘ A’ 5/- 
Metal Box £1 ....... 
Maurer £1 Ord. ...000.. 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
Ranks Ord. 5/— ........ 
Spillers Ff. 
Tate and Lyle £1 
Tilling, Thos. £1 ..... 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments £1 
Turner & Newall £1... 
United Dairies £1..... 
United Molasses 6/8.. 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 
Mines 
Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
Burma Corp. Rs. 9 


Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1 


Crown Mines 10/-_.. 
De Beers (Def.) £219 
Randfontein £1......... 
Rhokana Corp. {1 . 
Roan Antelope Cpr, 5/- 
Sub Nigel 10/- ...... 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 
Ww. W itwatersrand 10/- 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 
(k) Based on redemption at par 


Price, | Ch’ge : 
Dec. | since | _Yield 
A 3, 


; ao Nov, | 
1940 | 26 | 
6 | ... 13° 
2/6xd| —3/9| 5 
42/6 | 3] 
40/710} 6 
28/1Llo 10 
21/— 71 
14/6 | 6 1 
3/9 | 3d | » 
29/3xd! +-7lod) 6 
30/3 3d | 4 
26/3 . 5 
19/1 4lod| 7 ) 
50/- 3 
40 | 5 
81/3 41 
61/3 1/3} 4 
17/6 5 
23/9 7 
76/10 5 
| 
33/9 | 4] 
30/7 6] 
»3 6xd)} 5 
14/3 | +341 51 
37 10 1 
27/6 } 5 
13/9 | 3 
23/9 5 
30/Jlo} 5 
32/6 7iod) 4] 
32/6 | . 4 
| 
13/9 | 5 
9/6 3d 10 
26/3 1/3| 9 
14 | 9 
16/3 7 
12 j 13 
48/9 6 
58/9 62 
25/- 8 
3 5 
12/6 10 


18/6 5 
21/6xd l/-| 7 
17 5 1 
8/6 6d 
10/- 8 
16/10 7 
28/9 7 
3/3 6 
26/3 Jiod| 6 ] 
2/3 | + 
27/6 Jiod| 3 
26/- di5 
43 i 9 
32 6 3 
65/-xd 2/3; 41 
58 9 1/3\ 4 
76 3 
( 1/3 3 
41 10 5 
85 1/3|\4 
62'6 5 
29 39 11 
} ; 7 
+ 6 
19 1d 1 5 
7/6 
25/6 7 
454 5 
7/6 7 
85/- 26; 6 
27/6 5 
8/3 5 
10/7 6 
51 | 41 
o | : 
12/- | 5 
23/9 | 4 
40/- 3 5 
75/- | —2/6! 5 
37/6 | 1 41 
s7ie | . 5 
4 | 1 5 
18/6 6d | 4 
15/3 | 5 
53/9 | 5 
is/9 Jiod' 5 
39/4 5 
18/1 2 
86/3 1/3 | 5 
65/3 1/34 
15/7 5 
21/10 6 
6/3 1/3|5 
44/4 8 
R/— dis 
32/6 1,3) 6 
13 7 
37/6 / d12 
71 3 5 
14/- | 7 
779 | 9 
6°16 | 6 6 
57/6 | 1/3 


(0) F or 15 months to December 31, 1939, 


+ Free of Income Tax. 
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(f) Flat yield. 
in 1946. 
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YS Nome” oto” COTTON Nov. 26, Dec. 3, Nov. 26, Dec. 3, 
9. Sipdeaiitenell ; 9. 940 940 
CEREALS AND MEAT Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds, sd. 1s. ¢ ; 
? oe -:_~* MISCELLANEOUS 
GRATE. ox: etc. er ‘ 391°, 192 32's & 40's... 34 3 34 3 
eat— s & ea & - 3 ‘ : . : ing. » d/d site, 
No. 1, N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St.J.. 33 ig 33 6 is x 1610 = : Ya 12 9 12 9 a cadens atta =a 25 ~ ~~ > gag a 
Eng. Gaz. av., per Cwt. re 14 8 14 8 ~ 39 in. ditto, 3715 yds., s. d s. d. 
ield Flour, per 280 lb.— 16 x 15, 8lg lb. ...... 11 9 11 9 4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
0, 3 Straights, d/d London .. 3 6 2 6 FLAX ( ; 
940° Barley, Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. 20 7 2011 Livontan ZR a Ren, fon. | SERS 59/5/0 59/5/0 
y g + AUN, ceeccecceseneseceeneeees Nom. : . i ee I5/ '5/ 
cae Oats 145 14 5 2. ea eae Nom. Nom. oe = ‘d , a 
. d Maize, La Plata, 480° ib., f.0.b... 10 10 10 0 : . ; 8s. a. 8. 
es Rice, Burma,No.2, per cwr.£.o.b. 12 3 a HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spotJ2” 26/0/0 26/0/0 »» Tartaric, English, less 5% Ib. 2 612 2 612 
6 9 MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— JUTE (per ton)\— (evnenta, Durepate -perton 9/16/0 ° 16/0 
IS Ot English long sides............... f : . ‘ : 7 _-p a on 10/0 25/10/0 Potash, ine eed pet ton ‘ion. Then 
2 0 I fait Blind L .¢ ¢ : Nov.-Dec, (MEW) ..scceeeeeeeeee 24 “ 2 on a eee Rs Ey 
4 0 mpo Ee é é . J : 8. s. be . © eeeececeseee i 
S$ | sano peroim—isian {4 4 3 3 | cCommensicops Gereninge) FAP FF | Soda Crate one erton{ 388388 
3 o < 9 POT Ys covcveccuee 
REND sis sicsciacsscencatonscs 44 4 4 8/40 Hessians, per yd. .........0000++ O 37 O 4 — 2/15/' /15/ 
Nil Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 8 O SISAL (per ton)—African,Nov.-Jan. £ *%  _—* ROR Gre -S.5. Sa ese Le ewe 
0 0 BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cut side 113 6 113 6 NRE. «Jains 's dadedavsadbcceinnes 26 0 26 O — os > s. ds. d. 
13 0 HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 WOOL (per Ib.) — i, Ct salted ¢ view > 5 51 1 
l4 0 Linc ola wethers, washed .. . "193 {9 4 jan Queensland _— . = - - 
16 0 OTHER FOODS Selected blackfaced, greasy .-.... 14 14 ppc out ee oeteeseerewns 2 3 ae 
7 a BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 Australian scrd. fleece, 70's ..... 37 37 snvlich'& Welsh Marker Hides. — ™ 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— Cape scrd. average snow white 29 2934 English & Welsh Market Hides— — oa 
19 ° Home Produced .........sescseees 99 2 99 2 7 scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56's... as a“ Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 0 514 0 514 
¢ ) 1Ds— i 
SEE crslsschaccsshdcecdsensxenses 99 2 99 2 e a 
19 0 COCOA (per cwt.)— 64’8 warp ........4. 15 45 LEATHER (per lb.)— 7 ~ . ~~ 
14 © EEE sdascssbeasbiuvsanespsiees 355 0 35 O 56's super carded 9 9 Sole Bends, 8/14 1b. s..-..0esee000 { 3 3 6 
0 0 ps2 0 52 0 48’s average carded ee 31 31 - ) 
4 0 ates sevheenadpeseseustatesan L 55 0 55 0 44’s prepared.........cccccesecees 29 2934 iit { 0 ll 011 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 2 0 2 0 
14 9 ’ \ ss - MINERALS ies, 0 ‘ 0 / 
17 0 ee Ge, G, GE Ly. secccsiconseses Nom Nom COAL (per ton) ° ene DS I wenisssddcenesesiccinda + 4 11 
a a 82 0 5 woe yor a 31 31 
Z 0 Costa Rica, medium to good ... J 110 ° a * > Welsh, best Admiralty ............ { + 2 o . Dressing Hides ............sseecees ‘ . : S : 
0 ' . = “ , « « 
> EGGS (per 120)—-English ......... ow 0 3 0 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyn 25 2 . 
i2 0 eet : ? m 0. yne. <9 2 26 4/2 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
9 0 LE TOES | Ne. —— vores 64 0 64 0 IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 9 19 
12 6 ; zm sf 80 ae Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 128 0 128 0 (b) Kerosene, Burning Oil........ 0 ll 0 11 
19 English, King Edward ........... L 8 6 8 6 Bar 3, Midd lesbrough Mvcumsaenes 312 6 312 6 = Vaporising Oil . Olllg O 111g 
16 6 SUGAR (per cwt.)— ' . sa my heavy | sanueneien ee 290 6 290 6 (b Automotive gas oil, in bulk, ; 
19 ¢ Centritugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. inplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20) . 29 9 29 9 ex road tank waggons ......... 1 6 1 612 
ve Be Be IOUS oc sccscucacscaes 7 6 7 6 NON-PERROUS METALS ( (per ton)— ~~ oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
REFINED Lond m— sopper (c)—Electrolytic ......... 62'0/0 62/0/0 ames— oak ’ 
9 Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 40 6 40 6 Tin—Standard cash .... J 258/0/0 257/100 Furnace i oe 9 Te 
10 : West India Crystallised 638 0 8 0 ees \,258/5/0  257/15/0 PN eiiatinseaseciseceteceeastin a 8 an Bia 
pee 41 6 41 6 Three months J 259/15/0 260/0/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American ......4 2/00 23/0/6 
10 0 TOBACCO (per Ib.)— ema .250/0/0 260/5/0 | 30/0/0 30/0/0 
: 0 Indian stemmed and un-f 0 8 0 8 ane ne foreign, cash..... 25/0/0 25/0/0 aeness er a h 0 , 01 a 
6 : Spelter (d)—G 3 25/15 25/15 St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... i 13i¢ 
oe sd 2 4 2 4 pelter ( G.O.B., spot ..... -- 25/15/0 25/15/0 © 16 
¥ Rhodesian, stemmed and ee oe: 1 2 Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 1100/0 110/0/0 SHELLAC (perton)—TN Orange 0/0/0  81/0/0 
16 ( 0 ee <2 6 2 6 Nickel, home delivery ............ f 105 z 2 aoa : : TALLOW (per cwt.)LondonTown— 22 10 2 10 
0 0 ~1.3 90 0 0 y/¢ e 
7 TEXTILES Antimony, Cl a es 90/0/4 90/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)}— 
9 0 COTTON (per lb.) — ' wes ee " & 92'0/0 = 92/0/0 Bs CRN Riis sc inzevhaacateusve 41/10/0 41/10/0 
: oes Mid Siena . d — Wolfram, Empire ...... perunit 2/100 2/10/0 eee 44/5/0 44/5/0 
ox aw, a ne _ ishaieaaeues 8 . 3 : ? Platinum, refined ......... per oz. P 2 0/0 9/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude. 31/2/6 312/6 
7 oy Giza, F.G.F. sess eee 2:62 alate 7 49/0/0 9/0/( Soc SOND cineadcusseseas 2 2 
ai es, * _yemamemeinane a ioe ee per 76 Ib.4 52.00 32/00 hea a aeeseaenmenmnetae 19/150 19/1500 
oa 99, BOS WEIL oss eseeeseeneeeees 16 60 =—16 60 3 s. d. s. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ....... 6/17/6 8/17/6 
Nil » 60’s Twist (E gyptic an) 26°80 26°80 GOLD, per fine ounce 168 0 le Seeds, Linse 
7 7 s : OLD, per WONEE > ccicsniasaceee 58 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
; Cloth, —_ Printers, 116 yds. ss. d. os. d, SILVER (per ounce)— La Plata (NeW) .....cccccceeseeee 11/15/0 11/10/0 
3 8 x I BVa We... 2 6 Cash ceeseeseeeeeeesesereseseeeeeeenes 111lj 111 CMA hace iicsccesdecassacscseas 19/2/6 19/5/0 
o ( a) + 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged Is. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyers’ premises. 
(d) Including import duty and delivery c 
2 0 iding import duty and deiivery charges. (e) Average weeks ended November 23rd and November 30th. 
19 ( 
g 


, AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 





15 Nov. 26, Dec. 3, Nov. 26, Dec.3, | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) Nov. 26, Dec. 3, 
14 0 s 1940 1940 1940 1940 —cont. 1940 1940 

. GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cent: METALS (per lb.) —cont. Cer nts Cents : . . 
= Wheat, Chicago, D« 88 89 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 7-25 2-25 Petroleum, Mid.-cont. crude Cents Cents 
in 0 » Winnipeg, Dec. 72 73 MISCELLANEOUS (per ib - ™ UE TARIIINED wes snaskaehdisceeceesdec 102 102 

E Maize, Chicago, as 6234 61 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec........ 4:75 4:94 Rubber, N.Y.,smkd. sheet spot 20 2053 
3 Oats, Chicago, Sa avaceucunhat 381 38 Coffee, N.Y., cash— Do. do. Jan.-Mar. 20! 20°s 
12 6 Rye, Chicago, Dec. .............. 44 1375 | 53 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 

: Barley, Winnipeg, Dec. ......... $35, 43 Oe ae 7 71 96 deg., SPOt -...ereeeeeereeree 2°85 2°85 
10 0+ MEPALS ( (per Ib.)— Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 10-34 10:33 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 

a a Te Ney. — peieeconle 12:00 12:00 Cotton, Am. mid., Re a 10°14 10°13 TO SAU TS. ci ccccesncce 0:7 0:77 

traits, spot......... 50°30 50-20 Cotton Oil, N.Y.. Dec. ....++00. 5-82 5-78 M y f 2 

0 0 , 5 ie : 7 cody’s Index of staple com- 

4 0 Lead, N. Y. +» SPOT . 5-80 5:50 Lard, Chicago, Dec. ............ 1:65 4-471 modities Dec.31,1931 =100 167-2 167°8 
13 3 SS SSS ls cS SS 
14 0d 
Ni EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 

16 0 , CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
0 0 Following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to : 3 OR 9 
: 1.8. $, except for B ome ; z , 7 London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 

1 ° inn yey or Bolivia and Paraguay ; approximate sterling rates can be calculated New Zealand* on London* 

3 0 Bolivia,* Sight selling rate 143-42 bolivianos per £, Oct. 11, 1940. , 7 : . 

10 0+ Colombia.* Sight selling rate 175-50 pesos per 100 U.S. $, Oct. 16, 1940, for Buying Selling Buying Selling 

a P holders ot permits buying in the “* open” market. New 
: . Eeuador.* Sight selling rate 15-40 sucres per U.S. $, Oct. 25, 1940. New —_ Zea- New | Aus- | New 
0 0 Guatemala, Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, less commis- Australia Zealand toner land Aust | Zea- tm | Zee: 
6 9 sion of 1 per cent. to Central Bank. mail) | (@7Y | land |mail) | land 
18 6 Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed at 5-52!> cordobas per TT mail) -. = 
1 0 . U.S. $ (incl. 10 per cent. tax and |2 per cent. comm.), June 9, 1938. are Ged Air |O a Aj 125 12458 Ai a. 4 12453 (125%; 125 
0 0 araguay, Sight selling rate 80:25 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “free” ‘ail ai rest | Ages te! vai | | | 
12 ; — paper peso, Oct. 18, 1940. . — Ay *) — Od i 
0 El Salvador. Sight selling rate New York was 2°5034 colones per $, Oct. 26, 1940. Sight (12634 '1265g |12633 1265 125ljg 124716 1241316 1241 lig 112318 16/1251 1243949 
14 0 Venezuela.* Sight selling rate New York 3-19 bolivares per U.S. $ since April 27, | 30days 12714 1271g 12679 |12673 | ... ves [1241 |1245g [12311,6)1257)6 1247 a9 
2 0 1937. | 60 days 1275412753 12753 |1273, 12414 i24i0 1237j6 |1254g |124"a9 
14 6 * Exchange controls are operative in these countries. | 90 days 12814 1281g 12773 1277s : 124 1237, 123316 112551612499 
10 0 * All rates (Australian and N. Z ( on 
10 0 OVERSEAS BANK RATES | Plus postage. cland) now based on £100—London 
8 * - ; = : | § Via Durban and Singapore. By America/New Zealand Air Mail, eee : 
= Changed From To Changed From To ee 12614; 30 days, 12644 ; 60 days, 1271 13 90 days, 12754. (New Zealand) 

f 7 o oo % emand, 1257 30 days, 12 ig; 9 ays, 1275 
Amsterdam ...... Aug. 28,°39 2 ; ee July 15,°35 5 4 | 785 ays, 12653; 60 days, 1267s ; ~ days, 1275, (plus postage). 
10 8 Athens wosssoc0e0e Jan. 4,°37 7 6 | Montreal ...... Mar. 11,°35 ...  2to_ | SOUTH AFRICA 
04 DM icisesseiaes an. 14,°37 4 Zt yee Sep. 22, °39 3ln lo | BUYING } 

2 0 belgrade kedateen Feb. 1,°35 6!2 5 DE -évavnasereue Jan. 3,°39 2l0 2 ( mans vm £100 sae 
54 ae April °40 4 310} Pretoria ......... May a 4 3lo | — . 30 days’ 60 days’ | 90 days’ 
Nil Brussels puslguntaet Jan. 25,°40 2lo 2 TEEN. Kcchcieee Oct. "35 4 41> | T.T. Sight sight sight } sight 
0 0 ucharest ......... May 5,°38 4! 3121 Rio Feb , 4l2 5a r ~ : 

12 ( Budapest ae Aug. 28, 35 41. 4. MGR ccvcccccccce eb. = 40 5 5 lob London on: £ s.d. *. @&@t £ oi 4 &&' d. 

20 Calcutta ......... Nov. 28,’35 3l2 3 | RiodeJaneiro May 31,°35 ... slo | Rhodesia ...... 100 5 0 | 100 13 0; 101 1 3/101 9 6) 101 17 9 
9 0 Chile ...... ines Oh 33514, Hq) Rome vveeeonee May 18°36 5 4l, | —_S-Africa ...... 101 0 O 101 8 0} 101 16 3/102 4 6! 10212 9 
a a. 6! ME: wacedcxeveve Aug. 15, °35 7 6 | 

Nil openhagen . Oct. 9,°39 412 5lo! Stockholm ...... May 16,’40 3 Blo | (SELLING RATES PER £100 STERLING) 

vield. Helsingfors ...... Dec. 3,°34 412 4 GATE sc ncsenes Nov. 25,°36 2 Ilo | 

046. Kovno sessenssenss May 14,°39 5 7 | Tokio ............ Mar. 11,°38 3-285 3-46 | Sight | Telegraphic 
Se May 11,°36 5 410 Wellington ...... May 27,’40 3 2 : a 5 

Also N y y ; 
-¥, Fed. Res.... Aug. 26,’37 llo 1 SE Sep. 28.°30 5 4 London on :— £ 8. d. | £ 3. d. 

RhOdESIA «02... eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeceeeseeeerenes 99 15 0 99 15 0 

(a) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private persons and firms. | _ South Africa 100 5 0 100 5 0 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 712.) 


ordinary dividend from 9 to 7} per cent. 
in view of a fall in gross income from 
£113,839 to £99,243 and in net profits 
from £58,441 to £52,409. JOSHUA 
TETLEY has suffered a fall in net income 
from £38,553 to £33,971 although gross 
revenue is some £8,000 higher at £102,407. 
The 17} per cent. dividend is maintained. 
ROBERT YOUNGER has realised a rise 
in net income from £17,289 to £17,690 
and is repeating the 124 per cent. tax-free 
dividend. The considerable rise in the 
gross revenue of J. BROCKHOUSE from 
£328,917 to £396,363 has not been 
sufficient to prevent a decline in net profits 
from £142,180 to £109,201. The 20 per 
cent. dividend is, however, maintained. 
BUTLER MACHINE TOOL has suffered 
a moderate fall in gross income and a drop 
in net earnings from £42,645 to £32,330. 
The ordinary capital is to receive 12} 
against 17} per cent. EAST KENT 
ROAD CAR is paying nil against 8 per 
cent. in view of a sharp fall in net profits 
from £58,214 to £22,248. DUNSWART 
IRON has earned a highly satisfactory 
rise in gross income from £45,669 to 
£66,939 and in net profits from £19,317 
to £33,781. The ordinary distribution is 
raised from 10 to 14 per cent. ARGEN- 
TINE SOUTHERN LAND has also 
raised the ordinary payment from 4 to 
6 per cent. Gross profits are £181,576 
against £103,100 and net income is up 
from £19,124 to £33,252. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Prince Line, Ltd.—Net profit, year to 
June 30th before depreciation, £216,497 
(£144,637). Ordinary dividend 24 per 
cent. as before. To depreciation, £110,000 
(£125,000). To fleet replacement, £75,000 
(nil). Carry forward, £14,204 (£15,632). 
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Tanganyika Concessions.—Net loss 
for year to July 31st, £24,722 offset by 
£9,028 brought in and £15,694 written 
off reserve. Net profit 1938-39, £139,487. 


British Industrial Plastics.—Trading 
profit, year to September 30th, £163,069 
(£110,290). Net profit, £24,397 (£22,404), 
after taxation £56,500 (£20,000). General 
expenses, £43,572. Research, £11,882. 
Depreciation, £15,377, and other expenses, 
£7,670. Ordinary dividend 8 per cent. 
(same). Forward, £5,680 (£3,917). 


Australian Mercantile Land.—Profit 
for year ended June 30th, £137,890 
(£29,200) after Australian and Argentine 
taxation. British taxation, £50,000 
(£6,500). Investment reserve, {£32,012 
(£27,209). Carry forward, £65,748 
(£62,370). Dividend 6 per cent. (2) per 
cent.). 


Central Uruguay Railway.—Gross 
receipts for year to June 30th, {1,142,873 
(£1,080,666). Working expenses, £918,762 
(£786,951). Net revenue, {£224,111 
(£193,715). Income tax, £24,609. Renew- 
als, £226,741. Forward, £16,806 (£17,920). 


Canadian Bank of Commerce.— 
Net profit, year to October 31, 1940, 
$3,006,000, after Government taxes, 
$1,525,000, against a profit of $2,938,000 
after taxes $988,000. To pensions, 
$254,000. Written off premises, $350,000. 
Dividend 8 per cent., as before. Carry 
forward, $785,000 ($783,000). 

Albion Drop Forgings.—Final or- 
dinary dividend 7} per cent., making 12} 
(against 15 per cent.) for the year ended 
September 30th. Net profits, before tax, 


£51,023 (£24,831). Taxation reserve, 
£41,000 (£12,000). Forward, £3,601 
(£2,503). 


Anglo-Burma Tin.—Final dividend of 
15 per cent., making 25 per cent. for the 
vear ended June 30th (against 15 per cent. 
for 1938-39). Net profits, £23,327 (after 
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reserving £12,000 for taxation). Net 
profits for previous year £16,370 with no 
tax reserve. 


Bank of Montreal.—Annual statement 
for year to October 31, 1940, shows total 
assets = $961,000,000 —_($1,026,000,000), 
Deposits, $848,000,000 — ($914,000,000). 
Profits, $3,435,000 ($3,462,000). Dividend 
8 per cent., as before. $500,000 put to 
bank premises, $55,900 added to profit 
and loss, bringing it to $1,321,000. 


Indian Iron and Steel.—Net profit 
Rs. 50,07,845, year to March 31st (against 
Rs. 42,19,004 for 1938-39). Dividends 
totalling 20 per cent., have been paid 
(against 15 per cent.), leaving Rs. 4,53,614 
to be carrizd forward (against Rs. 5,17,193), 
Productoa of pig iron 668,106 tons 
(530,348 tons). Coke, 710,929 tons 
(521,535 tons). 


Round Oak Steel Works.—After re- 
serving £38,000 (against £35,000) for 
income tax the net profit for year to 
June 30th, £24,831 (£31,945). Pref. diy, 
met and £20,000 (against nil) is transferred 
to war contingencies reserve. No ord. diy, 
(6 per cent.). To reserve, nil (£10,000), 
Forward, £16,545 (£15,315). 


Brown Bayley’s Steel Works.—Net 
profit, after tax, year to July 31st, £135,99] 
(£128,784). Ordinary dividend 15 per 
ceat., tax free, as before. 

British Industrial Plastics.—Trading 
profit, year to September 30th, £163,069 
(£110,631). To taxes, £56,500 (£20,000). 
Net earnings, £24,398 (£22,404). Ordinary 
dividend 8 per cent., as before. Forward, 
£5,681 (£3,917). 

Associated British Maltsters.—In- 
come tax charge, year to August 3lst, 
£00,410 (£39,431). Net profit, £84,028 
(£76,198). Ordinary dividend 10 per 
cent., as before. To war charities fund, 
£2,500. ‘To properties reserve, £10,689, 
Carry forward, £43,031 (£29,604). 
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By Order of the Board, 
E. ODDS, Secretary. 


Grantham, 3rd December, 1940. 
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